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Cun we hifi run democratic melhids of making MCMOMI? 
Cc 


In November, the CUNA Mutual Insurance Soci- 
ety announced that it intended to set up a new 
casualty insurance company. Since this came just 
three months after a study of such a company 
had been begun by the CUNA insurance services 
committee, President Julius Stone of the Credit 
Union National Association asked the CUNA Mu- 
tual board to submit the matter to the CUNA 
annual meeting in May. 


This request was rejected. In December, Stone 
called an emergency meeting of the CUNA ex- 
ecutive committee, which addressed a similar re- 
quest to the CUNA Mutual board. Meanwhile 23 
credit union leagues urged the insurance society 
to submit the question to the CUNA board in 
May. Five leagues disagreed. 


In February the CUNA Mutual board voted to 
submit the question to the society's policyholders, 


but declined to wait for the meeting of the 
CUNA Board. 


The CUNA executive committee then issued a 
warning that if the insurance society refused to be 
responsive to the organized movement, it might 
be necessary to create new sources of life 
insurance. 


Following is an interview on this problem with 
Julius Stone, president of the Credit Union 
National Association: 


Q Many people in the credit union movement 
have been aware for some time that there was some 
sort of conflict going on, involving CUNA and 
CUNA Mutual. Now the strain seems to have in- 
creased very much, Why is this? 

A Several recent developments have increased the ten- 
sion. Probably the most important was the announcement 
that CUNA Mutual intended to set up a stock company to 
sell casualty insurance. This decision was announced with 
no warning to CUNA or the Leagues and no prior con 


sultation. I do not believe that a service affiliate should 
have the right to make a decision of this nature without 
submitting it to the democratic processes of the organized 
movement. 

Three other recent decisions by the CUNA Mutual 
board have also had the effect of increasing the strain. One 
was their decision to sell insurance to disafhiliated credit 
unions in Oregon and Michigan; when the full CUNA 
board last May asked them to rescind this decision, there 
was no response. Another was their dispute with the Kan- 
sas League over the matter of licensing in Kansas; they 
acted against the advice and wishes of the organized move- 
ment in Kansas. Another factor was the change in the 
CUNA Mutual bylaws, made in connection with the deci- 
sion in Kansas, whereby CUNA directors are no longer 
required to be used as voting delegates in the insurance 
sot iety’s elections. 

These decisions were made by the directors of the 
CUNA Mutual Insurance Society, ignoring the traditional 
rights of the organized movement to make major decisions. 


Q This is not just trivial bickering? 


A Certainly not. The issue is whether major decisions 






















Julius Stone, president of the 
Credit Union National Associa- 
tion, practices law in Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts. His credit union is an 
old community group called the 
Noddle Island Credit Union. Nod- 
dle Island is an old name for the 
low-lying area now called East 
Boston. 
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9 Is CUNA Mutual's service to credit unions one 
of the issues in this disagreement? 

A Not at all. I hope 1 ea ike this perk tly clear. 
We are proud of what CLUNA Mutual has iplished as 
a life insurance company tot t untor lt is a sound 
life insurances company, and it h iven cre iInlons ex- 


it CUNA 


us 


cellent service There are thos o belie 
Mutual could be better run. but that is not 

9 If CUNA Mutual is giving generally good serv- 
ice, why should the organized movement want a 
voice in CUNA Mutual's decisions? 


A Chere are all kinds of de isk 


talking about now is the kind that has wide effects on the 
credit union moyement in various ways. It is not just an 
insurance decision, and | do not believe it is proper for 
our insurance company to make such a decision. 

For example, if a casualty company is set up by the 
credit union movement, whether it's owned by CUNA 
Mutual, by CUNA or by the Leagues, certain public rela- 
tions probl ms are created. Certain legislative problems 
are created. The insurance industry has always looked with 
some displeasure at our insurance program; they have 
wondered if we were trying to develop insurance cover- 
ages that would hurt the business of the ordinary insur- 
ance agent. As long as we confined our program to loan 
protection insurance, they were not alarmed, because they 
could see the social value of this, and they were not selling 
anything like it themselves. But they have been more un- 
friendly to life savings insurance, much more unfriendly 
to the individual life program, and of course they would 
be definitely alarmed by a casualty program. 

Now this creates a legislative problem both for CUNA 
Mutual and for the Leagues. Insurance people are often 
influential in state legislatures, and if they get the impres- 
sion that we are out to take over their business, they will 
do everything they can to slow us down and push us back. 
Chis would be a quite natural reaction on their part. One 
result might be that credit union legislation would suffer. 
along with insurance legislation. 

I don’t mean to say that this aspect of the problem 
should be allowed to govern our decision about a casualty 
company. But it is something that definitely should be con- 
sidered, along with everything else. and it is only through 
the Leagues and CUNA that a full discussion of such mat- 
ters can be held 

CUNA Mutual should certainly have the power to make 
its own decisions on those insurance matters that have 
been entrusted to it by the organized movement, but not 
on insurance matters that carry you into more important 
areas. On these, the decisions of the organized movement 
should govern. 


Q Does CUNA intend to set up a casualty insur- 
ance company of its own? 


A CUNA has no such plans at present. Our directors 
have voted that we should study the question of setting up 
our own bonding company. and this has been under study 
by our insurance services committee. The committee has 
reached no conclusions. It reported last August to the ex- 
eoutive committee that most authorities agree that a bond- 
ing company, to be successful, must be associated with a 
casualty company, and the executive committee authorized 
further study along this line. However, as I understand it. 
the committee still has serious doubts whether any new cas- 
ualty company should be created. This, I should point out, 
is the way such a question should be approached by the 
movement. The meetings of the insurance services com- 
mittee are open, the discussions can be joined in by any- 
one who is interested, and the reports of the committee 
are freely available. No surprise announcements are made. 
No secret studies are made. 

It is important, ‘oo, that plenty of time should be al- 
lowed for making such decisions. A hasty decision, made 
without full discussion by the movement, could endanger 
the future of our credit unions. No insurance problem is 
so urgent that we c nnot afford the time to discuss it. 
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9 Hasn’t CUNA Mutual made every effort to set 
up democratic voting methods? 


A An effort has been made to prov ide more democratic 
voting methods for the policyholders. but that is not the 
point. 

The rights of the policyholders are protected by the 
insurance laws, but the rights of the credit union move- 
ment are not protected at all, unless the board of the 
company recognizes its moral obligations to the Leagues 
and to CUNA. The company was created by the Leagues 
and CUNA to provide a service for the whole movement. 
The Leagues and CUNA gave it their support and made 
it into a large and prosperous company. We believe this 
history creates an obligation on the board of the insurance 
company to respect the decisions of CUNA and _ the 
Leagues, to consult with them, and to invite them to take 
part in a democratic way in the direction of the company. 

I do not mean to suggest that the democratic rights of 
the policyholders can he slighted. But I do say that it is 
in the best interests of the policyholders that the company 
should be guided by the opinions of the organized move- 
ment as expressed in a democratic way through the meet- 
ings of the Leagues and CUNA. 


9 How are policy decisions made in CUNA 
Mutual? 

A Under the law, the board of directors makes de- 
cisions. The standard they are supposed to apply to any 
question is what will best serve the interests of the policy- 
holders. 

Now I should point out that the policyholders of CUNA 
Mutual include about 16.000 credit unions and 25.000 
individuals. A credit union may have 50 members or 5,000 
members covered by a loan protection contract. but it has 
only one vote as a policyholder. An individual policyholder 
may be a credit union member or just a former credit 
union member; he may be a child; he may have $500 of 
term insurance or $15.000 of ordinary life—but he still 
has exactly one vote. 

With such a mixed group of policyholders, it becomes 
hard to evaluate their interests. Do the interests of the 
individual policyholders count for more than the interests 
of the credit union policyholders? It is possible to ration- 
alize almost any decision; it is even possible to argue that 
whatever benefits the company will benefit policyholders. 

Meanwhile. the Leagues and CUNA represent more than 
10.000,000 credit union members. We have regularly 
established democratic methods for dealing with every 
major issue. We submit every question to the same demo- 
cratic tests. I believe it is fair to ask CUNA Mutual to sub- 
mit its decisions to the same tests, if it wishes to deserve 
the lovalty of the organized movement. 


Q Why was CUNA Mutual set up under the mu- 
tual insurance laws of Wisconsin? 

A Actually. that was second choice. It was generally 
recognized, back in 1935 when the company was organ- 
ized, that a large mutual insurance company is hard to 
control. A stock company owned by CUNA and _ the 
Leagues would have been desirable. But those were de- 
pression days, and a mutual could be incorporated with 
one-tenth of the capital required for a stock company. 


Q Wouldn't the same problems have developed 
if a stock company had been established? 
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A That’s a difficult question. I am sure that when you 
set up a company that handles a lot of money and engages 
in big business you are going to have problems. It’s natural 
that any group of people engaged in a specialized program 
will tend to overemphasize the importance of their own 
program, as against other programs of the movement. It 
may be that we would be better off with a purchasing 
agreement, such as we now have for fidelity bonds with 
Employers Mutuals, rather than set up a stock company. 

But on the other hand, it’s obvious that when you have 
two groups making major decisions, rather than one group, 
you are almost inevitably going to have disagreements and 
conflicts. You’ve got to establish ultimate responsibility 
somewhere if you want an orderly procedure. 


9 Do you think there is danger of a permanent 
split in the credit union movement over this? 
A I don’t think so. Very few people consider insurance 
so important a part of the credit union movement that 
(Continued on page 20) 
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The programs of the credit union 
movement must be paid for out of 
dues, said Tom Doig, second man- 
aging director of CUNA, at the time 
CUNA was organized. Writing in 
The Bridge two years later, he 
added e 

“Tf the salaries of the employees 
of the credit union movement are 
paid directly or indirectly by an 
insurance company, for example, 
whose services are sold to credit 
union people through our organiza- 
tions, we will soon find that the 
employees of the movement feel that 
their loyalty is due to the insurance 
company rather than to the credit 
union movement...” 
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Bottom Credit union member 
Clarence Nakahara says he owes 
his ranch and his cattle to the 
credit unions aid 





The building of the Kona credit 
union is about 170 miles from 
Honolulu in a mountainous district. 


Hawaii, fiftieth state, is well developed from the credit 


Among the best of the credit unions in this island state 
is the Kona Community group, serving farmers, employees 


and professional people in a 1,000-square-mile area. 


Its growth has been steady, and its management has been 


KONA... 


COMMUNITY credit union, many 

of whose members are coffee 
farmers, is one of the outstanding 
credit unions in the new state of 
Hawaii. 

This is the Kona Community Fed- 
eral Credit Union of Kealakekua on 
the “big island.’ The credit union 
office is some 170 miles east of Hono- 
lulu, in a picturesque mountain area 
where the wild coffee trees and banana 
bushes are cut back here and there to 
make cattle ranching possible. 

There are 161 credit unions in Ha- 
waii, many of them 20 years old, all 
of them federal chartered. Probably 
none of them give their members any 
better service than Kona Community. 
Take, for example, a survey of the 
coffee industry this credit union 
sponsored last year. 

“We feel that we have a direct re- 
sponsibility to further the economic 
welfare of our entire area,” says school 
principal Peter T. Hirata, Kona’s 
treasurer since 1956, now also pres- 
ident of the Hawaii Credit Union 
League and a director of CUNA. “To 
meet this mandate, our credit union 
last year engaged two economics 
professors of the University of Ha- 
waii to make a comprehensive survey 
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of the coffee industry in our district. 
The published findings of this survey 
helped our coffee farmers to view 
their present situation in the light of 
our total economy. It helped them to 
recognize several possibilities to meet 
their agricultural problems. Our board 
of directors believe that the cost of the 
survey was an excellent investment in 
community relations.” 

The chief fact that the survey 
brought out is that the individual cof- 
fee farmer is investing too much cap- 
ital in processing equipment. This 
equipment is expensive, has to be 
written off in a few years, and adds 
substantially to the farmer’s produc- 


tion costs. 
Need market power 


Kona’s coffee farmers should fight 
the current trend of rising production 
costs by establishing centralized co- 
operative processing and marketing 
facilities, the survey report recom- 
mends. It also points out that crop 
diversification would strengthen the 
farmers’ bargaining position. It con- 
cludes that at present “the Kona cof- 
fee farmer has litthe or no market 
power.” 


But while cooperation in the areas 
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of processing and marketing has yet 
to be achieved by these Hawaiian 
coffee farmers, cooperation in the 
consumer credit field is nothing new 
to them. They have made increasing 
use of their credit union for more 
than a generation now. Many of them 
bought their 
union loan. 
During 1959, Kona’s members ob- 
tained 1,484 loans for $2,301,542.66 
from their credit union. Here are the 


farms with a credit 


purposes for which loans were made: 


Living expenses 
(food, clothing, shelter, 
utilities) 
Purchasing household furnishings 
and appliances 
Automobile purchases 
Car maintenance and repairs 
Medical, hospital and 
dental expenses 
Educational expenses 71,951.90 
Vacation expenses 41,055.62 
Taxes 58,522.88 
Insurance premiums 34,514.37 
Home and home improvements 123,404.62 
Home repairs and maintenance 13,170.00 
Purchasing or improving real 
property other than farm 
Purchasing or improving 
lease farms 
Purchasing, repairing and 
replacing farm equipment 
Farm operational expenses 
Ranch investment and expenses 
Business ventures 
Investment in securities 
Consolidating debts 
All other purposes 


$100,430.80 


71,139.87 
252,096.95 
21,766.93 


34,239.50 


279,247.48 
166,814.80 


26,913.50 
342,422.36 
32,388.03 
274,105.65 
53,511.68 
240,261.08 
63,584.64 
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The Kona credit union was organ- 
ized in 1936 to help the local farmers 
during a coffee crisis. But the sharp 
drop of coffee prices continued ; by 
1938 the group found that the mem- 
bers’ savings were not adequate to 
meet their loan needs. 

To find new savings capital, Kona 
broadened its charter from a farmer’s 
credit union to a community group. 
This brought new loan funds from 
non-farming members and enabled 
Kona to save many distressed farmers 
from bankruptcy. 


Broader charter helped 


Peter Hirata, who served Kona as 
president during its first 20 years of 
operations, recalls, “Changing our 
charter in 1938 seemed to be a bold 
step at the time, but it proved to be 
the answer to our shortage of loan 
capital. Without this change, many of 
our members would have lost their 
farms before the coffee market be- 
came more favorable.” 

Today Kona’s field of membership 
includes 9,000 residents of a 1,000- 
square-mile district on the island of 
Hawaii. This district is called the 
“Kona” hence the 
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® Membership education and 
counseling. “We have a long-range 
problem of helping the members to 
horrowing within their in- 
Mitsugi 
Inaba points out, ~ At least once a day 
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dividual incomes.” manager 
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illy the reason for these accumulated 


loans is not emergency needs but too 
borrowing. If at all possible. we 
the 


from commercial lenders into a single 


trv to consolidate various loans 


credit union loan. But the important 
point. it seems to us, is to help the 
that he should 
credit union before making 


member understand 
visit our 
1 loan commitment elsewhere. 


This community group is also wag- 
dis- 
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of high 
true cost of 
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thei 
hut misleading language. Remarks as- 
Yasunori Deguchi. 
who has been with Kona since 1946 


ind serves as the group’s loan coun- 


sistant manager 


selor: “We believe that we are making 
progress in helping our members to 
that they the 
print hefore can be sure 
But because 


our field of membership is so large. 


realize have to read 


firne they 


about actual loan costs. 


it will probably take a number of 
vears before our members will stop 
fast-talking loan 


heing victimized by 


merchants.” 


Kona recently hired a full-time 


fieldman. whose special assignment is 


membership education. He spends his 


entire time in the field, visiting the 


families in the district and_ telling 
them about Kona’s membership sery 

. ° 
ices. Going from house to house, this 
fieldman sells to present and prospec- 
union idea. 


tive members the credit 


He encourages maximum use of the 
And 
ever he hears about someone’s wind- 
fall on makes a 
special visit to suggest that the wind- 


credit union's facilities. when- 


financial need. he 
fall be added to the member's share 
account or that a member in financial 
straits consider a credit union loan. 


week, Kona’s 


makes 


During an ordinary 


educational fieldman ten to 
twenty calls. 

In addition. Kona employs two full- 
time fieldmen who visit various parts 
of the group's 1,000-square-mile ter- 
ritory on a fixed schedule. During 
their calls. these fieldmen acc ept share 
and loan payments. loan applications 
and also assist members in filling out 
their application forms. While these 
two men are primarily collec tors, they 
also spend a substantial part of their 


time on member education. 


@ Annual meeting attendance. 
Kona is trying to improve its annual 
meeting attendance. During the 1959 
meeting. 211 3.000) members 
were present. This year the attend- 
519. “But this is 
more than IIL per- 


out of 


ance fieure rose to 


still only slightly 
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cent of our total membership,” com- 
ments manager Inaba. “In the past. 
we sent our annual meeting reports to 
the me mbership togethe1 with the of- 
ficial call for the meeting and a reply 
postcard for reservations. To this we 
1960 a follow-up bulletin 
which went into the mail four days 
before the meeting. We feel that this 
additional notice contributed to the 


added in 


5) percent improvement over last 
year. We also improved the quality 
of our twenty door-prizes, and we pay 
two-thirds of the cost for the dinner 
for our members and guests. Next 
year we hope to encourage larger al- 
tendance by using newspaper, radio 
and TV publicity, and the screens of 
local movie theaters.” 


@ Excessive cash on hand. This 
Hawaii group at present has invest- 
ments of some $800,000 in loans to 
other credit unions, savings and loan 
shares and long-term government ob- 
ligations. “We would like very much 
to put out most of this money in mem- 
ber loans,” says treasurer Hirata. 
“And we feel that the members could 
use about $400.000 to $500,000 of 
this cash today. ‘But we realize that 
it will take a while before the work 
of our new educational fieldman will 
bear fruit. We are confident that loan 
demands will rise sharply once this 
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new man has had a chance to spend 
a year or two in the field.” 

® Fluctuating coffee prices. 
Kona’s members are directly affected 
by all fluctuations in the price of cof- 
fee. Explains one of the group's 
officers: “Of course our credit union 
has no influence on the coffee market. 
But we are helping our members to 
prepare for lean times by stressing 
the importance of cutting down on 
overhead costs and making use of the 
most economical methods of coffee 
farming.” 


@ Collector transportation. 
Some of the farmers in Kona’s mem- 
bership live on unpaved back roads 
designed for mule traffic. Getting to 
them has been a considerable prob- 
lem for Kona’s collectors, because or- 
dinary passenger cars are not strong 
Last July Kona 


purchased a jeep; it has helped one 


enough to make it. 


collector greatly, and Kona is plan- 
ning to buy a second jeep soon. The 
total distance travelled by the group’s 
two collectors last year was 18,000 
1960, the three full- 
time fieldmen are expected to cover 


miles. During 


some 30.000 miles. 


Streamlining committee work 


Kona’s committees seek to stream- 
line their work as much as possible. 








The credit and education committees 
make maximum use of the office staff 
to expedite their work. The super- 
visory committee employs outside as- 
sistance to reduce the workload of 
the committeemen. 


@® Credit Committee. This com- 
Wednesday and 


Friday at the credit union office. It 


mittee meets each 


usually spends nine man-hours weekly 
on its committee duties. “We have 
divided our credit committee’s work 
into routine loan requests and appli- 
cations which demand special consid- 
eration,” a Kona staff member points 
out. “Our routine loans are handled 
on Wednesdays. They require very 
little time. On Fridays the committee 
spends in the neighborhood of 2 to 
> hours at the credit union office to 
discuss all larger applications in the 
presence of the manager and the loan 
counselor. In exceptional cases, the 
committee itself interviews the mem- 
ber, but during 1959 there were only 
two such cases.” 

Kona has appointed its manager 
and loan counselor as loan officers. 
Whenever the loan amount requested 
is within their authorized limit ($750 
plus the member’s unpledged shares), 
the loan officers approve the request 
on the day on which the application 
reaches the office. “The recent amend- 
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@ Supervisory 
Kona’s 


ducts quarterly 


SUPerVISOTy 
iudits with the as 
sistance 


the various auditing functions among 


ol two paid outside employ- 
committee members divide 
themselves. During each calendar 
year, the committee makes one com- 
plete audit. But several of the pro 
cedural details—-including cash veri- 
fication, trial balance of shares and 


loans. and examination of the bank 


8 


member 


statement, investment portfolio and 
veneral ledger accounts—are carried 
full during each quarterly 
Total cost of Kona’s 
iudits for 1959 was $400. 


oul in 


examination. 


committee. Two 
board members, the manager and the 


@ Education 


educational fieldman serve as Kona’s 
education committee. They make ad- 
vance plans for the years educational 
activities, including group meetings 
in different areas of the 1 ,000-square- 
mile community. The committee also 
prepares Kona’s monthly bulletin. It 
uses CUNA’s Umbrella publication 
and mimeographs its local news in 
the space provided for this purpose. 
Explains manager Inaba: “We mail 


this news sheet on a monthly schedule 
to all members, as well as to all box 
holders in our field of membership. 
We plan to include all non-members 
soon in this monthly mailing. Our 
total monthly cost for production and 
mailing averages in the neighborhood 


of $40.” 


® Office operations. Kona com- 
pleted its own office building during 
1954, constructed of local lava rocks. 
Two banks have their offices opposite 
Kona’s building, and a finance com- 
pany is next door. 

The cost of Kona’s building was 
$28,000, which Kona is amortizing 
over twenty-five years. 

The largest section is the counter 
area. Next in size is the membership 
section, which also contains wash- 
rooms and a water bubbler. The third 
largest area is the board room, fitted 
with a huge table of heavy Hawaiian 
koa wood, which provides comfort- 
able seating for a group of twelve. 
Iwo rooms serve the manager and 
loan counselor as offices. A small area 
is set aside for supplies. In the rear 
of the counter area is the vault, built 
of lava rock and reinforced with con- 
crete and steel. The basement area 
is used for staff parking. 

The building is equipped with two 
telephone lines, two Burroughs Sensi- 
matic posting machines, a postage 
machine, mimeograph machine, ad- 
folding and 
stuffing machine, six typewriters, four 
adding machines, two calculators and 
four service counters. 

At present, Kona employs a full- 
time staff of eight. Its treasurer is 
employed on a part-time basis. The 
group's manager, assistant manager, 
cashier, secretary and teller have as- 
signments which usually keep them in 
the office. The manager spends some 
10 percent of his time in the field. 
One teller-collector divides his time 
equally between office and field serv- 
ice. Another teller-collector spends his 
full time in the field, as does the 
group's educational fieldman. 

Mitsugi Inaba, a slight 5-foot-6 na- 
tive of the island of Hawaii and a 
veteran of thirteen years’ service on 
Kona’s staff says, “We hope to have 
an additional man on our staff soon 
so that we can use three of our people 


dressograph machine, 
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for full-time field service. This new 
position has already been approved 
by our board, and we have the nec- 
essary funds available. We haven't 
been able to locate the right men for 
this job so far.” 

Adjacent to Kona’s lot are wild 
coffee trees and banana bushes, also 
the wild lauhala trees which Hawai- 
ians use to make baskets and place 
mats. A wilderness of tropical plants 
covers the group’s service territory, 
but this wilderness is intermittent and 
sporadic. Well-kept coffee orchards, 
cattle ranches and macadamian nut 
orchards intersperse this mountainous 
country along the narrow roads that 
weave from village to village. 

Here are some of the special serv- 
ices and procedures which Kona has 
developed to assist its members and 
improve its operational efficiency. 

® Payroll deduction. Kona is 
one of the small number of commu- 
nity credit unions with payroll de- 
duction for some of their members. 
In Kona’s case, twenty-five employers 
have made arrangements enabling 
their employees to make share and 
loan payments through payroll de- 
duction. Nearly 100 members avail 
themselves of this service. 

® Suggestion box. About a year 
ago Kona placed a suggestion box at 
the entrance of the building. It hasn’t 
helped much. Says Hirata, “Thus far 
we have not had a single suggestion. 
We do not believe that this is a 
blanket endorsement of all our serv- 
ices. We think it may take a while 
for the members to see the value of 
the box. After all, we are now twenty- 
four years old, and the box has been 
on our door for just a single year.” 


® Coffee crop mortgages. Kona 
grants coffee crop mortgages up to 
75 percent of the anticipated yield. 
“These are single-payment loans,” re- 
ports Mitsugi Inaba. “Our experience 
with them has been good. We have 
not suffered a single loss. Our farm- 
ing members like these loans. Until a 
year ago we limited our coffee crop 
loans to 50 percent of the expected 
yield. But we raised this limit be- 
cause our experience has been excel- 
lent and our members need larger 
loans to tide them over until harvest 
time.” 
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Manager Mitsugi Inaba and treasurer Peter Hirata have found a 
lot of ways to keep their credit union growing. 


@ Evening work. Approximately 
15 percent of Kona’s loans involve 
evening visits by the staff to prospec- 
tive borrowers. In some cases, the 
member prefers to make his loan ap- 
plication during evening hours at the 
loan counselor's or manager’s home. 
Comments loan counselor Yasunori 
Deguchi, “Usually the members who 
like to contact us at night are em- 
ployed and unable to leave their work 
during daytime. Last year our staff 
received or made some 200 night 
calls.” 

®@ Cash receipt vouchers. Kona 
uses specially imprinted cash receipt 
vouchers. These are numbered con- 
secutively and dispensed in triplicate. 





Each office and field employee has 
his own register, whose voucher cop- 
ies bear an imprinted code which 
immediately identifies the issuing 
staff member. The three copies of 
each voucher are printed on white, 
yellow and green. The white copy is 
used for posting, the yellow is handed 
to the member, and the green is kept 
for the supervisory committee. 
Explains manager Inaba: “Our 
members frequently do not have their 
passbooks with them when they make 
share or loan payments. To enable 
our auditing committee to have full 
supervision of all funds received, we 
instituted this triplicate voucher sys- 
tem in 1955. We realize that the cost 
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Continues Inaba: “We find that the 


elimination of the journal and cash 


record entri es us a twofold ad 
vantage. The first advantage is the 
obvious one of saving time Phe sec 
ond advantage is that we always have 
i completely up-to-date general ledger 
ind know the exact balance of out 


shares ind loans 


® Savings promotion, Ko 
courages member savings pri 
through personal contact. Son 


this work 
visit the offi 


is done when the members 
for share and loan pay 
ments But most of the savings promo 
tion is in the hands of the ! ip’s 
held forces who constantly ress 
thrift in their day-to-day 
with the membership 

Last year Kona purchased 50 | 
sile savings banks at $1.75 eacl 
lends these banks to the members 
upon payment of a $1 deposit Com 
ments treasurer Hirata, “Our new 
banks have proved so popular that 
we recently ordered an additional 
00. We estimate that each bank can 
hold up to $50 in dimes and quarters 
Our credit union keeps the keys to 
the banks. Every three months one of 


Continued on page 28) 
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FROM THE 
MANAGING 
DIRECTOR: 


CREDIT UNIONS vs. COMMUNISM 


(= DIT unions are in the front 
A lines against communism in 
South America. In meetings where 
the communists make their appeals 
credit union members rise to say. 
“Those are idle words and_ idle 
promises of vours: look at our 
credit union, it is here now and it 
is real and look at the job it is 
doing in helping us to a_ better 
life!” 


Not only are the Cooperativas de 
Credito (the usual term for credit 
unions in Latin America) furnish- 
ing an incentive to save and a 
source of low-cost loans. but they 
are taking the lead in the estab- 
lishment of low-cost cooperative 
housing for the members and gen- 
erally for living standard improve 


ments, 


Credit Unions on Lake Titicaca 

Puno is the capital city of a 
large district of Peru situated on 
the shores of Lake Titicaca. the 
highest body of navigable water in 
the world. -12.500 feet high in the 
Andes. There are about a million 
people in that area, mostly small 
farmers—Indians—living on very 
small patches of rocky. unprodue- 
tive land, terraced from the lake 
shore to the mountain tops. The 


standard of living is low. 


The communists have tried to 
in foothold there. but the Co- 
operativa de Credito of Puno has 
them blocked, for with its thou- 
sands of members and hundreds of 
housands of dollars in savings—all 
ut on loan—and its leadership in 
mmmunity affairs. the commies 
told. “We haven't time to listen 
vou; were busy building with 
our eredit union!” Maryknoll 
Father Daniel McLellan and 
CUNA’s world extension depart- 
ment brought this credit union into 
being only 5 years ago. 


The Cooperativas De Credito 


Need Our Help 


I’ve just been down there to see 
this credit union at Puno; it is a 
thrilling sight. as are the other 
credit unions in Central and South 
Americ a. They are doing a won- 
derful job for their members 
but they are so few in so vast a 
continent and a half! 

More credit unions are needed 

now! The opportunities are 
there and the people are waiting. 
But they need help, technical help 
so that their credit unions can be 
properly organized and properly 
operated. The group of leadership 
of the movement in every part of 
Latin America is wonderful in- 
deed, but the movement is just 
beginning there. They need help 
great amounts of help—if credit 
unions are to cover Latin America. 

And there are Africa. India. 
Southeast Asia. the Philippines and 
many other areas asking for assist- 
ance in establishing credit unions. 


What is CUNA doing about it? 

CUNA. through its world ex- 
tension department, is extending 
all the help it can 
terials, ideas. encouragement! But 


manpower, ma- 


we have money enough for only 
one CUNA world extension em- 
plovee in all of Latin America with 
its close to 200,000,000 people. The 
materials we can produce, leaflets, 
visual aids. ete.. seem almost in- 
visible in light of the need. 

Filene gave over a million dollars 
to get the credit union movement 
started in the United States. If he 
were alive today and in need, he 
but he 
would ask us to pass the credit 


wouldn’t let us repay him 


union good news on to the rest 
of the world by supporting more 
and more assistance to the newly 
developing credit union movements 
in developing corners of the earth. 

H. Vance Austin 
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in the NEWS | 


The Ohio Credit Union League is with- 
holding payment of its dues to the Credit Union 
National Association until “any and all plans 
looking to the establishment of (life or casualty) 
insurance companies by CUNA be abandoned,” 
announced R. W. Eckard, president of the League, 
in a letter to Julius Stone, president of CUNA, 
dated February 29. The preservation of unity 
in the credit union movement must be the chief 
concern of all credit union leaders, said Eckard, 
and the establishment of a new insurance company 
by CUNA would be “absolutely wrong.” Direc- 
tors of CUNA voted last May to explore the 
possibility of setting up a bonding company; 
directors of CUNA Mutual announced plans for 
a new casualty company in February. 


\ 10 percent dividend on all credit union 
fidelity bonds obtained through CUNA will be 
paid as they come up for renewal, it was an- 
nounced last month. It is the first dividend paid 
on bonds since 1954. 

Proposals for a new dividend schedule tied to 
experience have been distributed by CUNA 
Mutual Insurance Society. Under the new 
plan, credit unions collecting 80 percent or more 
of their’ premium payments in claims would 
receive no dividends; credit unions collecting 
small proportions of claims would receive divi- 
dends as high as 42 percent. CUNA Mutual has 
invited the opinions of policyholders on this 
formula. 


Consumer credit showed an increase in Janu- 
ary after Federal Reserve seasonal adjustments, 
but credit unions’ and retail outlets’ loan bal- 
ances actually declined in dollars. Banks, sales 
finance companies and consumer finance com- 
panies showed dollar gains. 


Workers with credit difficulties have 50 
percent more on-the-job accidents than workers 
with no credit difficulties, according to a study 
reported in Personnel Journal. The study was 
made in a steel company’s warehouse. 


Frank Kahookele has been appointed man- 
aging director of the Hawaii Credit Union 
League ... James C. Davis, managing direc- 
tor of the Arkansas League. has announced he 
will run for the State Senate this year . . . John 
P. Hill, formerly field man for the Ontario 
League, has joined CUNA as a loss prevention 
specialist .. . E, G. “Frenchy” Doublet has 
been named assistant managing director of the 
California League. 
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The steel strike made new friends for many 
credit unions that served their members well 
during the emergency. To the Duquesne Works 
Federal Credit Union, the president of the Steel- 
workers local wrote: “I would certainly like to 
extend to you, the officers of the Federal Credit 
Union, our deepest appreciation for the fine con- 
sideration and courteous treatment you offered to 
the steelworkers and their families during the 
recent crisis. Enough could never be said about 
your generosity. All I can say is thanks.” 


Changes in the accounting manual result- 
ing from recent amendments to the Federal Credit 
Union Act and bylaws have been issued by the 
Bureau of Federal Credit Unions. They affect 
the petty cash fund, semiannual closing of books 
for dividend payment, the financial and statistical 
report, new ledger accounts to take care of income 
from check cashing and money orders and certain 
other matters. 


Twelve candidates have been nominated for 
the six positions open on the CUNA Mutual In- 
surance Society board of directors. The biennial 


election takes place May 13. 


\ slate of incumbent directors has been 
nominated by the present CUNA Mutual board. 
It includes J. D. N. MacDonald of Nova Scotia, 
C. Frank Pratt of California, W. G. Lonergan of 
Washington, Edwin Eich of Wisconsin, W. W. 
Pratt of Pennsylvania and Paul D. Deaton of 
Ohio. MacDonald is the present president of the 
company. 


An independent slate, running against the 
incumbents, includes Ivy Bond of Kansas, W. O. 
Knight, Jr. of South Dakota, Franklin Read of 
Rhode Island, M. A. Stepherson, Jr. of Tennessee, 
R. F. Williams of British Columbia and Harry 
Cramer of Illinois. All are directors of the Credit 
Union National Association. 


The Alberta League’s new stabilization 
board has come to the aid of the St. Albert Credit 
Union, helping it to get back into operation after 
The Missouri 
League announces its stabilization service be- 
came effective February 16. 


a period of suspension 


Any credit unions that are making loans for 
the purchase of securities registered on a na- 
tional exchange must make reports to the Federal 
Reserve System, says a warning from Washing- 
ton. Detailed information has been sent to all 
U. S. league managing directors. 
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REAL ESTATE 
LOANS 


Lending on real estate is not proper credit union 
business, most credit union officers agree. 

These three credit unions in the Detroit area 
agree: personal loans must come first. 


But with personal loan needs well served, then 


real estate makes a good investment for 


spare funds, they maintain. 


Roy Marshall's credit 
mn operates in quar 
one flight up in the heart of 
e Detroit newspaper district 


newspaper 


pleasant 


wnnz>—-T oUF 


+> 


(ear unions in some areas are 
4 showing an increased interest in 
making real estate loans. For most 
credit (including  federal- 
chartered groups) the law does not 
permit such lending: maturities and 
amounts restricted. But in 
areas where the law is sufficiently 


unions 


are too 
liberal. the interest seems to be grow- 
ing. 

Alarm this trend has been 
voiced by many league officers and 


over 


managing directors. The dangers are 
pointed out emphatically and specifi- 
cally. These dangers are numerous; 
however, the example of credit unions 
that are handling 
successfully is also 


home mortgages 
intriguing, and it 
is only fair to give both sides of the 
story. 

In the Detroit area, three well-run 
credit unions have been extending a 
million dollars a month in real estate 
loans. These three—Detroit Teachers, 
Detroit Newspaper, and Wyandotte 
Chemicals, all state-chartered—have 
considerable influence on other Michi- 
gan credit unions. They are fre- 
quently asked for advice on real estate 
lending. They agree on one basic 
point: real estate should be considered 
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only as an area to invest surplus cash. 
It should not be permitted to interfere 
with personal loan service. On some 
other questions, they disagree; and 
their disagreements bring out some 
of the hazards and controversies of 
this field. 

What are the dangers? Here are 
some of them, as credit union leaders 
have seen them over the years: 

® The threat to liquidity is 
major. Money invested in personal 
loans matures in 18 months or so. 
Money invested in home loans is out 
for a period of 8 to 15 years. In case 
of a plant closing or a depression, 
when members want to withdraw their 
shares, loans tied up in real estate 
cannot be collected fast enough. If the 
problem is a depression or a wide- 
spread layoff, collections may slow 
down seriously. Sale of the loans to 
other financial institutions may be 
difficult or impossible to negotiate ex- 
cept at disastrous loss. Credit unions 
in some of the older states lost heavily 
in real estate loans during 1929-33. 

® Lack of diversification among 
credit union membership is an addi- 
tional threat to liquidity. Most mort- 
gage lenders are able to select a wider 
variety of borrowers; a savings and 
loan association can lend to many oc- 
cupational groups in the community. 
But a credit union’s membership may 
all be laid off at the same time. 

® Threat to the personal loan 
service is both real and insidious. In 
states where real estate lending has 
long been practiced by credit unions, 
personal lending has sometimes dwin- 
died. Credit union staffs and officials 
have lost interest in small loans. A 
group of such credit unions in Massa- 
chusetts are well on the way to con- 
verting themselves into savings banks. 
Personal lending is harder to handle, 
involves more contact with members, 
requires more educational work and 
leads to more frequent collection prob- 
lems. It is easy for staff members to 
get tired of the multiple small daily 
headaches encountered in small loan 
work and put all their energy into real 
estate loan promotion. But there is no 
such need among the members for 
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lrett Ferris has been treas- 
urer-manager of the Detroit 
Teachers group for 8 years, 
during which time both per- 
sonal and real estate loans 
have soared. He is also 
treasurer of the Credit Un- 
ion National Association. 
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® There's it to credit 
union income 


While 


mortuave ys tle i most 


lending 


fo) pe reent 


other available iwestments for sur 
plus cash, tl 0 s tightly tied up 
Rapidly hanging rates in the real es 
tate marke ite special ha 


i period | rising rates, borroy 
naturally | on to their old con 
determinatio Bu 
rates, they come 
refinance; and if you 
don't refinance them at the n low 
rates, somebody else will 
® Cost 
ipply. A 
personal loans and real estate ins 
finds it hard to decide wheth« ich 
operation is producing its fau ire 
of the dividend. Rates general 
to be based on market factors 
than cost 
blind, and it is not something t is 
likely to be 
work cost 
hanks j 


troversial, as in any other m ple 


analysis is difh 


credit union that is making 


studies rhis is 


overcome by a litt ird 
analysis in com ial 
notoriously difheult ar on- 


service opel ition 


® The true character of credit 
union service is placed under strain 
You can justify asking people to ve 
as volunteers on committees and 
boards of credit unions as long as it 
is clear that this makes it possible to 
provide a valuable so ial service that 


will give members material help. But 


i4 


when you get into real estate loans. 
it is not clear that the credit union is 
still providing the same kind of social 
service. It is not so easy to explain 
why volunteers should be asked to 
help provide a service which is nor- 
other 
sources. Real estate lending may tend 


mally available from many 
to commercialize credit unions. 
® Public relations problems, 
hy the same token, may develop out 
of the real estate service. Opponents 
of credit 
that credit 
members is socially valuable and has 


a right to exist. They object to some 


unions generally concede 


unions’ basic service to 


larger types of loans, espec ially for 
small business purposes. They are 
likely, also, to object to heavy real 
estate lending, and their objections 
will appear not only in the public re- 
lations area but also in the legislatures. 

® Practical problems connected 
with real estate lending are numerous 
ind, in the absence of know-how, can 
lead to losses even when loans are 
limited to 50 or 60 percent of ap- 
praised value. All three of the Detroit 
credit unions surveyed for this article 
have burnt their fingers occasionally 

nan unexpected hot potato. 

Recently the Michigan Credit union 
League and the Service Savings and 
Loan Association, which is closely 
connected with the credit union move- 
ment of Michigan, sponsored a con- 
ference on mortgage lending. The pur- 
pose of the conference was to answer 
some of the questions being asked by 

redit unions hovering on the verge 


The Wyandotte Chemicals group 
is one of the most active credit 
unions in the country in promo- 
tional and educational areas, and 
its growth has been steady. 


of the real estate market. 


Roy C. Marshall, treasurer-manager 


of the Detroit Newspaper Industrial 
Credit Union, offered the group this 
comment: 

“It is my studied conviction after 
some twenty-five years in credit union 
work that no credit union should enter 
the home mortgage field until they 
have reached a point where it is ap- 
parent they have well covered the eco- 
nomic needs of their members for 
remedial, provident and consumer 
loan demands . . . On the other hand, 
there is no good reason as I see il, 
why a credit union should not enter 
the home mortgage field if they have 
reasonably complied with the above 
stipulation.” 

To this statement David Arsenault 
and Irett F. Ferris would agree. Arse- 
nault is treasurer-manager of Wyan- 
dotte Chemicals Employees Credit 
Union, and Ferris is treasurer-man- 
ager of Detroit Teachers Credit 
Union, the largest credit union in the 
United States. 

All three of these credit unions 
got into real estate lending under 
similar circumstances, when surplus 
cash was creating an investment prob- 
lem. Teachers began its program in 
1936, Newspaper and Wyandotte 
Chemicals during World War II. At 


present, real estate loans make up 
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about 40 percent of all loan volume 
in dollars for the Newspaper group, 
50 percent for Wyandotte, and 70 
percent for the Teachers. The present 
assets of these credit unions are: 
Wyandotte, $8 million; Newspaper, 
$6.5 million; Teachers, $24.7 million. 

Nevertheless, despite the large vol- 
ume of mortgage lending they are 
doing, they have not neglected the 
personal loan field. The average per- 
sonal loan balance at Wyandotte is 
$1.116; at Newspaper it is $770; at 
Teachers it is $1,000. 


oe 


e 


Dave Arsenault points out his credit union 
has almost as many family members as mem- 
bers in the employee group. 






_ 





The experience of these credit un- 
ions indicates that while the real es- 
tate field has its hazards, it also has 
its attractions. Home loans to mem- 
hers can be both a helpful service and 
a good investment if the hazards are 
successfully avoided. For example: 

@ As a service to members, 
home loans offer a sense of security 
that members are not likely to get 
anywhere else. FHA mortgages must, 
by government regulation, be fore- 
closed when they become three months 
delinquent, and conventional lenders 
will usually foreclose faster than a 
credit union. Members appreciate the 
willingness of the credit union to carry 
them through emergencies as long as 
possible. 

® The demand for real estate 
loans is greater than the supply in 
virtually all markets. Adding one 
more source of real estate credit in 
these times of tight money is a public 
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service, it can be argued. Other lend- 
ers are not likely to resent credit 
union competition as long as the de- 
mand is greater than can be supplied. 

® The return on real estate 
loans, now priced at 6 percent per 
annum by all three of these credit 
unions, is far hetter than the re- 
turn on long-term government bonds, 
which were bought in large quantities 
by many credit unions during the war 
and have had a depressing effect on 
income ever since. Real estate loans 
are more liquid and more profitable 
than these bonds. 

® One-stop service can be 
offered to members by adding real 
estate lending to personal lending and 
paycheck cashing. The result may be 
better use by the members of the per- 
sonal loan service and the thrift pro- 
gram. instead of the dreaded decline 
in basic credit union service. 

® Loan protection insurance 
adds a special credit union feature, 
which is of obvious value to borrow- 
ers. Few if any other real estate lend- 
ers provide this at no extra cost. 

® An additional opportunity 
for counseling members on thei: 
financial planning is created by the 
home loan service. Much money can 
he saved for members by good advice 
in this field, and they are likely to be 
especially receptive when borrowing 
for a home. 

@ Loans secured by real estate can 
he made for certain kinds of emer- 
gency purposes that the credit 
union might otherwise be unable to 
handle. All three of these credit 
unions have made consolidation loans 
for distressed members which have 
helped to solve tough problems. 

But let’s look at the dark side again. 

“Let me tell you about one of our 
worst cases, to illustrate some of the 
problems,” says Irett Ferris of Teach- 
ers. “Most of our appraisals are han- 
dled by certain members of our credit 
committee, people with plenty of ex- 
perience and training. Their apprais- 
als have been checked from time to 
time against bank appraisals, and they 
check out within a few dollars every 
time, so there is no question of their 
competence. 

“However, in the case I am going 
to tell you about, the appraisal went 
wrong. The house was big, and there 
were six tenants living in it. Our ap- 
praiser valued it at $18.000, and the 
annual income from the six tenants 
amounted to 10 percent of the value. 





We loaned $10,800 on it, and thought 
it was a perfectly safe loan. 


“But the owner, one of our mem- 
bers, was milking the property. He 
didn’t keep it in repair, and he fell 
behind in his payments. Ultimately, 
he stopped paying and we foreclosed. 
Then we had a series of surprises. The 
city stepped in, examined the house 
and told us that the wiring would have 
to be replaced, the plumbing would 
have to be replaced, a paint job was 
needed, the sidewalk would have to 
be restored—and after all that was 
done. the house would not be allowed 
to house more than two tenants. We 
ended up selling the house for $6,000 


net. 


The danger of lending on houses 
that are not owner-occupied is recog- 
nized by all credit unions. Loans on 
two-family or four-family houses with 
the borrower occupying one unit have 
been good loans, however, says Ferris. 
Detroit Teachers sets a limit of two 
mortgage member—two. 
because two are necessary and helpful 
in a number of situations where the 
member is moving from one home to 
another. 


loans per 


“The problem that has caused us 
most trouble.” says David Arsenault 
of Wyandotte, “is the member who 
sells his house to a non-member. 
Sometimes they will do this without 
letting you know about it. The new 
owner naturally have the 
same feeling about the credit union 
as the old owner did, and you may 
run into a collection problem. You 
can’t call the loan immediately, but 
we write only 6 or 8-year mortgage 
loans, and we let the new owner know 
that we will call at maturity.” 


doesn’t 


Payments are not scheduled to clear 
off the loan in 6 or 8 years, of course, 
but the short term of the loan has sev- 
eral advantages which all credit un- 
ions making home loans should con- 
sider. It is agreed when the loan is 
made that the repayment will run 12 
or 15 years, and that the 6 or 8-year 
loan will be refinanced by the credit 
union when the time is up. However. 
the credit union retains the power to 
call the loan at maturity if the house 
has passed into the hands of a non- 
member, or if the rate situation has 
changed drastically, or if a layoff or 
a depression is straining the credit 
union’s liquidity. Detroit Newspaper 
follows the same procedure. Detroit 
Teachers does not; it normally writes 
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teaches history in 
sists the study club 


till essentia 


Sillis is now director 
Francis Xavier extension 
succeeding the late 


MacMullin is managing di- 
r of the Nova Scotia Credit 
n Leaque. The League has its 

Hie. . Antig nish with a 


Hice in Plalitax 


W GENERATION 


NE stormy afternoon last Feb- 
ruary on Nova Scotia’s Cape 
There were leaders of great power in the Breton Island, a tousle-haired young 
man scurried from his car through 
the snow to the door of Mabou Con- 
vent. He was ushered into an au- 
ditorium, where 300 high school 
students were crowded together in si- 
lence, waiting to hear him speak. 
Sister St. John Avellino introduced 
different. The old leaders are dead, the him—Leo MacDonnel, history teacher 
from the Judique-Creignish school 

twenty miles down the road. 
old methods don’t work so well. MacDonnel spoke to the students 
about credit unions, his voice tinged 
with a Scottish brogue characteristic 
of the province. He told them how 
credit unions had helped save the 
dedicated but not quite so numerous, people of Nova Scotia during the grim 
thirties and how the students at his 
own high school had organized a 

are a little bit puzzled. credit union. 

“The most important thing about 
having a credit union here at school,” 
Leo told them, “is not to save money 
but to get the credit union idea. In a 
few years you will be scattered around 
to other paris of the country and you 
will be able to put your convictions to 
work. There are too many adult lead- 
ers today who have lost their convic- 


intigonish movement of the 30's. 


Vow times have changed. Conditions are 


The present generation of leaders, just as 
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in the maritimes 


tions, and to forget one’s convictions 
is a tragic thing.” 

Leo MacDonnel, born and raised on 
the rocky Cape Breton coast, is a mod- 
ern disciple of the Antigonish move- 
ment. He grew up with the credit 
union idea at a time when it was help- 
ing to save the very life of his own 
village. There are other young credit 
union leaders like him in the fishing 
and farming communities of the Mari- 
time provinces, but their numbers 
today are few. This is the problem 
that faces the Maritimes in 1960. 


Inspiring story 


Twenty years ago, the Antigonish 
movement was one of the world’s 
most inspiring stories of self-help. All 
through North and South America 
there were people who knew how the 
little university of St. Francis Xavier, 
working with fishermen, farmers and 
miners, had created an educational 
and economic program that raised 
the standard of living and _ the 
morale of a people. Today the priests 
and laymen who led this movement 
are dead—Father Tompkins, A. B. 
MacDonald, Alec S. McIntyre, and 
last July the dynamic Father Coady. 
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The world has changed. At Little 
Dover, where Father Tompkins cre- 
ated the first fishermen’s credit union 
that was publicized in a hundred 
magazine articles, newspaper stories 
and books, there isn’t any credit union 
at all today. 

There are still dedicated co-op 
workers in the Maritimes, among 
them Rev. J. D. N. MacDonald, presi- 
dent of CUNA Mutual Insurance So- 
ciety, but the new problems of the 
1950’s and 60’s have slowed down 
growth. The famous study clubs have 
all but disappeared. 

“The people can do ten times what 
they think they can do,” proclaimed 
Michael M. Coady, the gifted priest 
who headed the St. F. X. extension 
department for many years. Writing 
in The Bridge in 1942, Father Coady 
pointed out that in the preceding 
twelve years, 75,000 people had met 
in study clubs in the Maritimes to 
pursue a practical adult education 
program. 

“The aim of this newly established 
adult education program,” he said, 
“was to mobilize the people to think 
about their problems and act upon 
their thinking. After some searching 





and experimenting, it was decided 
that the study club or discussion 
group was the technique most suited 
for this adult education. . . The small 
study club consists of about eight or 
ten members and grows out of a mass 
meeting which is the first step in the 
process. . . These clubs meet usually 
once a week except during the sum- 
mer months. . . In most communities 
up to the present time the study has 
heen of economic topics because the 
need of the people was mainly eco- 
nomic, but the long-range objective 
of the program is not economic. The 
program was not designed merely to 
eliminate poverty; rather is its pur- 
pose to obtain for all people a better 
and fuller life and thus it has a service 
to perform for the better-off as well as 
for the poor.” 


Rapid growth in 30's 


The momentum of the movement 
during the 30’s was tremendous. Fish- 
ermen organized cooperative market- 
ing for their lobsters, cod and sword- 
fish. Farmers organized cooperative 
marketing of their potatoes and dairy 
products. Miners built cooperative 
homes. Cooperative stores were set up 
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Leader the Antigonish me 
ner still issue challenges to the 
people. Nelson MacDonald, a Unit 
Church clergyman associated over t! 
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ears with the Antigonish movement 


is a co-op organizer, said in a recent 
article in the Maritime Cooperator: 


OW, 


prese nt 


cannot stand still or rest on our 
The 
building a 
worthy of the 
mu h 


progress. challenge is, 


‘oo forward.’ In democ- 


racy name we must 


have more socialization than 
we have at present; many more coop- 
eratives (producer, consumer, service 
there must 


ind credit): always be 


room in a democracy for the adven- 
turesome spirit to make his impact 
upon society. The man who can pro- 
duce quality vegetables, quality flour 
or even a quality mouse trap will al- 
wavs find a place for his individual 
enterprise and initiative.” 

But the challenge doesn’t produce 
the kind of response among the people 
that such challenges used to arouse. 


There’s a difference of some kind. 


The study club period 


credit union established in 
vears was the direct result 
of a study club. It has been questioned 
whether the study club, of which there 
were thousands in the 1930's, could 
make a go of it today. As credit un- 
ions and cooperatives were set up in 
the earlier 


Every 


the early 


of the movement. 
economic urgencies were satisfied and 
study clubs disbanded. It has been 
irgued that the study club also served 


vears 


to satisfy social and recreational needs 
that are now satisfied in other ways. 
Says Alex MacEachern, principal of 
the Judique-Creignish school, “You 








have to give the people a new kind of 
Their arent the 
same as they were in the thirties.” 

But in the tiny Nova Scotia fishing 
village of Petite de Grat. we see a 
modified type of study club at work. 
Petite de Grat is one of scores of tiny 
pockets of French culture tucked into 
the provincialism of “New Scotland.” 


motivation. needs 


It is a colorful village of only a few 
dozen families, each with its tiny gar- 
den plot. A pleasant little bay skirts 
the irregular shoreline. In the summer 
the village, located at the tip of the 
island, is a popular tourist spot. Typi- 
cally. its French townsfolk are cheer- 
ful and lighthearted, but a glance at 
their weather-heaten cottages tells you 
that they can afford few luxuries. 

Their credit union has grown from 
$4.000 in 1951 to $66.000 today: and 
it is clearly evident that the secret to 
Petite de Grat’s success is their leader- 
ship. 

Rev. Charles J. Forest, genial, ro- 
bust priest at Petite de Grat’s St. 
Joseph’s church. came to the village 
in 1953 after 35 vears at 
Larry’s River, fifty miles down the 
coast. There. and in neighboring com- 
munities. Father Forest had helped 
organize credit unions and coopera- 
tives one after another. Last year the 
Port Bickerton fishing cooperative. 
which he helped establish, did a 
$600.000 business. 

Now. at Petite de Grat. Father 
Forest spends a night each week gath- 
ered with parishioners at a “kitchen 
meeting” to discuss credit unions, co- 


serving 
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operatives, fisheries and other parish 
matters. Young Louis Samson, man- 
ager of the credit union since 195], 
presides at some of the meetings. 
Samson, a teacher, also works after 
school as a mail carrier. Saturdays he 
drives seventy-five miles to St. Fran- 
cis Xavier University, where he con- 
tinues to work toward his bachelor’s 
degree. On Wednesday nights and 
Sundays after church, he works at the 
credit union office. On Sunday noons 
the little office is a beehive of activity. 

Isle Madame, where Petite de Grat 
is located, harbors other fishing ham- 
lets: Arichat, West Arichat and 
D’Escousse. Each has its own credit 
Arichat credit 
was organized only last fall; the 


union. The union 
credit unions of the other two commu- 
mere clusters of cottages along 
the coast—have assets of $17.000 and 
$25,000 respectively. 


nities 


Saving a weak one 


On the other side of Cape Breton, 
Leo MacDonnel, the Judique school 
teacher, looks at his monthly reports 
soberly, for the Judique credit union 
has come perilously close to death. 

Nearly two years ago MacDonnel 
was asked by the Nova Scotia League 
to see what he could do about reacti- 
vating the Judique credit union. Its 
assets were about $5,000, and vir- 
tually every penny of this had been 
delinquent for years. Three of the 
heavy borrowers claimed they had re- 
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paid in full. When MacDonnel ac- 
cepted the responsibility, he found 18 
people in Judique (a town so rural 
and scattered that it doesn’t appear 
to be a community) who were will- 
ing to meet and discuss reorganiza- 
tion. That was last year. Deposits 
began trickling in, though there was 
never any prospect of a dividend 
being declared. Today delinquency 
has dropped to $3,200; total assets 
are $6,600. 

The study club, MacDonnel insists. 
is still the key to a thriving commu- 
nity. In his talk to the students at 
Mabou Convent he declared, “People 
times resources times education equals 
progress, just as two times two times 
two equals eight. You leave out any 
one of the factors and you get noth- 
ing. 

“At one community,” he went on, 
“fishermen were being paid only six 
cents a pound for their lobster, at an- 
other place where a cooperative had 
been set up the fishermen got eighteen 
cents. The essential factor here was 
education.” Study clubs provided that 
type of education for the people in 


the Maritimes. The modern, well- 
equipped Judique-Creignish school 


just completed last year is the direct 
result of such a study club, says Leo. 
The people got together, decided what 
they needed and then proceeded to 
lay plans for it. 

Farther north on Cape Breton at 
Florence, Steve Dolhanty, a Nova 
Scotia League director and vice presi- 


dent of the United Mine Workers 





Roy F. Bergengren, first managing 
director of the Credit Union Na- 
tional Association, visited Nova 
Scotia in 1932 and helped write 
the provincial credit union law, 
first of its type passed in Canada. 


Rev. J. D. Nelson MacDonald, a 
Protestant clergyman and co-op 
organizer, works closely with the 
St. F. X. extension department. He 
is also president of CUNA Mu- 


tual Insurance Society. 


there, says that most of the credit 
union leaders in his area are the vet- 
erans of the old study club days of the 
30’s and early 40's. “Few young 
people today,” says Dolhanty, “are 
assuming any kind of responsibility 
in the credit union. Kitchen meetings 
are sponsored locally by some of the 
cooperatives, but their success would 
be less than it was back in the thir- 


ties.” 
Sees community need 


At this point, declares Dolhanty, in- 
tegration with the rest of the commu- 
nity structure is the most important 
goal. “We should attempt to integrate 
our activities with local labor groups, 
with the cooperatives, the school board 
and with the board of trade.” 

At New Waterford, a few 


across the bay from Florence, the em- 


miles 


phasis has been on planning for fu- 
ture leadership. Nearly every public 
school in the city has a credit union 
for its students. The first credit union 
in Cape Breton set up for students 
was at Grand Etang, a small fishing 
and farming town. Today, according 
to Joseph Harris, treasurer of the 
credit union (assets $95,000), there 
are a number of young people sharing 
the leadership responsibilities. 

But take a look at Dover, the pov- 
erty-stricken village Father 
Tompkins organized the St. Agnes 
credit union back in 1932. Today, if 
you visit the village and ask for the 


where 


(Continued on page 24) 
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THE BIG ISSUE 


Permanent split seen unlikely once 
issues have been thoroughly discussed. 


Continued from page 3) 
| consider splitting over it. Let’s remember that 
blem was recognized in 1942, thoroughly debated, 
| harmony quickly appeared. Once the issues are under- 
tood. the credit union movement has great ability to make 
: decision. The question is whether major decisions should 
he made by normal democratic methods, or whether the 
board Of @ service athliate should be free to make major 
decisions on its own responsibility. I can’t believe the 


movement will have trouble making up its mind about this. 


Q There seems to be great bitterness over this 
issue today. Doesnt that make a decision more 
difficult? 

A There is some bitterness, but I think it’s limited to 


just a few people. Most of us don’t feel bitter about this. 
(here is no reason to doubt the sincerity of the CUNA 
Mutual board or to question their motives. I’m sure they 
believe they are doing what is right. I disagree with them 


heartily. but I don’t feel bitter about it and I don’t see 
why anybody else should 

Of course there are always some people who are fear- 
ful about losing their jobs, or suffering a decline in their 
ind this sort of fear creates bitterness. I think 
we have to agree that any solution we propose must start 


prestige 


from the premise that we are not out to hurt people. No 
one need be fired to solve these problems; we are not look- 
ing for scapegoats 

It’s true, too, that where people disagree on questions 
of principle, sometimes the argument will get heated and 
there will be hurt feelings. There is often extreme partisan- 
ship and factionalism in the labor movement, or in the 
cooperative movement, or even in church groups. Demo- 
cratic procedures tend to make these arguments last longer 
than they might otherwise. However, they do end. 


9 What questions should the credit union move- 
ment discuss in connection with the proposed cas- 
ualty company ? 

A It seems to me the first question to discuss is whether 
a casualty company is needed at all. We set up CUNA Mu- 
tual in 1935 because there were no sources of loan pro- 
tection insurance at reasonable rates. The same cannot be 
said today about sources of casualty insurance. There are 
plenty of good companies in the field, and the rates are 
competitive. Should we go into this field at all? 

If it is answered that some credit unions do not now 
have adequate coverage, that’s not enough reason to set 
up a new company. Maybe all you need is an educational 
program. The CUNA loss-prevention program has made 
rapid strides in that direction already, and many of the 
Leagues have done excellent work. Supervisory agencies 
also are responsible for seeing to it that credit unions are 
adequately protected; and if any of them have failed to 
give this matter sufficient attention, I am sure we can 
easily call their attention to it. 

But if the movement decides it wants its own casualty 
of how it should be 
set it up as a stock 

case the vote of the 


ies. Or it would be 


company, then there’s the questi 
controlled. It would be possible 
company owned by CUNA, in whicl 
CUNA board would control its po! 
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possible to set it up like CUNA Supply Cooperative, ownea 
by the Leagues with each League having one vote. Or there 
might be other ways. I do not believe that a stock com- 
pany owned and controlled by CUNA Mutual is the answer. 

A survey we have made of 1200 credit union leaders, 
including the CUNA board members, shows that if a 
casualty company is to be set up, they favor control by 
CUNA and the Leagues by a 2 to 1 margin. The vote of 
the CUNA directors was 3 to 1. 


9 But wouldn’t it be natural to set it up under 
the insurance affiliate? 


A CUNA Mutual is a life insurance company and has 
experience only in the field of life insurance. CUNA, not 
CUNA Mutual, has experience in bonding and casualty 
insurance; the bonding program is many years old. We 
also have the auto program, the chattel lien non-filing 
coverage, general liability, group travel accident, and we 
have just added workmen’s compensation. 

I should point out, too, that the studies of our own 
insurance services committee indicate that very few life 
insurance companies are getting into the casualty field. 
The trend is all the other way. Casualty companies are 
going into life insurance because it is a much more profit- 
able field. 

One more possibility is that it may be better for the 
Leagues to go into this for themselves. Several Leagues 
have already had successful experiences with various types 
of casualty programs, and I do not think it is at all in- 
evitable that such programs should always be set up in 
Madison. 


9 But doesn’t the CUNA Mutual field staff make 
it easier for CUNA Mutual to expand into casualty 
insurance? 


A These men are trained in life insurance, not in cas- 
ualty. A tremendous new field force would have to be set 
up to handle the intricate details of a casualty program, 
and of course these people would have to be trained in 
casualty work. It has recently been announced that the in- 
surance society is about to add sixteen new men working 
on a commission basis, and this is naturally just a small 
sample of what might come. 

This brings up another question of major significance 
to the movement. The original concept of CUNA Mutual 
was that it would provide low-cost loan protection insur- 
ance. It would not have any agents, it would not pay any 
commissions, it would not offer any frills, it would simply 
write coverage on credit unions and pay claims with a 
minimum of red tape. The Leagues were expected to han- 
dle all the field work, and they did. This is the way CUNA 
Mutual was built up over the years. 

Now CUNA Mutual has departed from that concept. It 
has added heavily to its expenses, and we question whether 
this is good business judgment at a time of mounting 
competition. It has put on many new employees and set 
up many new programs, some of which duplicate the pro- 
grams of the Leagues and CUNA. It is providing free help 
for some of the Leagues, reversing the old policy under 
which the Leagues were helping CUNA Mutual. It’s a 
question whether this is really in the best interest of the 
policyholders. Certainly the policyholders have never had 
a chance to express themselves on it. 

But it’s also a fact that the existence of this field staff 
is a political problem. There are approximately fifty of 
these men now; if CUNA Mutual sets up a casualty com- 
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pany, there will no doubt be many hundreds of them. If 
we have within our movement an insurance company with 
nundreds of agents and claims adjusters, what will be the 
effect on the democratic processes of the movement? 


Let’s take a specific example. Suppose the Leagues and 
CUNA decide to oppose government deposit insurance for 
credit unions, but the board of CUNA Mutual in all sin- 
cerity decides that deposit insurance would be a good 
thing. If the hundreds of insurance field men were all 
visiting credit unions and dropping remarks in favor of 
deposit insurance, wouldn’t that give CUNA Mutual un- 
warranted influence in the movement? The credit union 
movement should ponder seriously whether it wants an 
insurance company to have so much power. 

I am not questioning anybody’s motives. I am just say- 
ing that when we give people power, we should also be 
sure that we hold the reins on them. We should not give 
power where we can’t control it. 


9 What decisions has CUNA Mutual made in 
which you think the organized movement should 
have had more voice? 


A The decision to create a field staff, made in June, 
1956; the decision to set up a policyholders’ advisory pro- 
gram in March, 1957; the decision to create an area 
representatives’ program in August, 1957; the decision to 
move out of Filene House and build in another part of 
Madison; the decision to continue selling insurance to 
disaffliated credit unions in Oregon and Michigan; the 
decision to add salesmen working for commissions; the 
decision to alter the by-laws so that national directors of 
CUNA no longer need be used as voting delegate in the 
CUNA Mutual elections. 

All these decisions fit into this pattern. 


Sometimes the decision was announced with no warn- 
ing. Sometimes it was announced as an accomplished fact 
and we were invited to approve it. Sometimes we were 
given a few days’ advance notice that it was about to be 
made. Many of these decisions were protested, but no pro- 
test was ever heeded. The credit union movement should 
have been given a chance to discuss these matters well in 
advance. As things stand now, the credit union movement 
really has no idea what CUNA Mutual may be planning 
to do six months from now. 

9 How do you think this problem can be worked 
out? 


A That’s hard to say. There are some people who have 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


Rates move down faster than they 
move up, creating income problems. 


said to me that the two boards should go into a hotel room 
and stay there until they have reached a compromise. 
But I say that there are some things on which you cannot 
compromise—you cannot compromise on the principle of 
democratic decision-making. You cannot give up democ- 
racy. 

And there’s another thing on which you cannot compro- 
mise—this is a movement of credit unions, not an insurance 
movement. Credit unions have to come first. We cannot 
afford to let the movement be dominated by an insurance 
company; in fact, to protect the good will we have among 
many community leaders, we cannot even let it be sus- 
pected that we are just a front for an insurance company. 
Once that idea became widespread, the respect and good 
will that we enjoy would be gone. The confidence and trust 
of our members would be endangered. 


The best solution, it seems to me, would be to return 
to the spirit of 1942 and accept the goals that were accepted 
then by the board of CUNA as well as the board of CUNA 
Mutual. 


Many of us thought we were returning to the spirit of 
that agreement at Omaha in 1957, when we adopted a 
Code, which assigns to CUNA the central policy-making 
position. However, it hasn’t worked out. 

Nevertheless, it seems to me you cannot get away from 
the fact that the Leagues and CUNA are the proper 
structure for the credit union movement’s democratic 
deliberations. Surely people who have contributed so much 
over the years to the growth of the movement, in such a 
dedicated spirit, will come around inevitably to agreement 
that it is only through the Leagues and CUNA that credit 
union members and their elected representatives can give 
full expression to their opinions, and only through the 
Leagues and CUNA that the will of the majority can be 
ascertained. Further, it seems inescapable that our affili- 
ates, whether in insurance, printing, or supplies, exist 
simply to serve the needs of the movement, as expressed 
democratically by our League and CUNA boards. 


If we rededicate ourselves to this concept, then our 
problem may be solved. 


But I think it should be emphasized that while the prob- 
lem is hard to solve today, it will be much harder to solve 
tomorrow if CUNA Mutual goes ahead with its plans 
for a casualty company. I| earnestly hope that the move- 
ment can prevail on CUNA Mutual not to take such a 
dangerous step. 


They disagree somewhat on what 
costs to absorb and what costs to pass 
along to members. Arsenault handles 
99 percent of the closings in his own 
office, and his assistant manager, Dean 
Eckert, now a trained real estate spe- 


(Continued from page 15) 
home loans for 15 years and 5 months. 
Wyandotte, actually, has never re- 
fused to refinance a loan for a mem- 
ber. 

“We have had the same problem 
with members selling their homes,” 
says Ralph Novak, assistant manager 
at Detroit Newspaper. “In fact, re- 
cently there were three cases where 
we didn’t learn about it till a couple 
of years after the sale. The original 
owner went on making his payments 
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for some time, then stopped. When we 
investigated, we found that a sale had 
taken place. It came as quite a shock, 
but our attorney reassured us that our 
interest was still safe.” 

All three of these credit unions have 
had to raise their rates on real estate 
loans since they first entered the field. 
Back in 1936 Detroit Teachers was 
charging a net rate of 44% percent. 
Today all three are charging 6 per- 
cent, but all have a substantial volume 
of outstanding loans at lower rates. 








cialist, keeps things on the track. 
Qualified members of the credit com- 
mittee handle 70 percent of the ap- 
praisals. An attorney prepares notes 
and mortgage contracts. Some of these 
costs are passed along; the cost of loan 
protection insurance is absorbed. 
At the Newspaper credit union, all 
appraisals and legal problems are 
turned over to professional special- 
ists. These costs are passed along to 
the borrower, and a 1 percent service 
fee is charged for the first year. The 
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il nsurance i> 
W e and News 
I percent per 
ttthough the 
he rate to ! 
S2.000 level 
on personal 

te loans 
hich was one 
d the state ol 
Vliet ! 1 unusual rate prrane 


rate charged 


it Teachers was 


! the first 1X 

doo it briefly, 5 per 
I ‘ wn it has | en © percent 
All clo osts have been absorbed 
ept a fi mall items like record 

! fev but the cost of loan prote 
ior urane he ntire period 
f the loan | een led to the 

prinedy 

At the e time, the net rate on 
persor il | I le i hers has been 
(for mat yeal i percent per 
mnum and now * pe ent per annum 
As a procedural matter, however 
Peach hare 1 flat 1 percent 
per month on all loa ind rebates 


each mo the ippropriate amount 


as payment ire mace In other 
word when the member steps up to 


the window to make his payment his 


inferest due or 1 So.U0U real estale 
loan is $50, but he gets an immediate 
S25 rel ils On i personal loar the 


When loar ire 


delinquent the rebates are 


rebate mallet 


1 
smaiie 


raising the monthly rate on real 
estate loans to percent per annum 
A half-month race pt riod is allowed 
before loar ire considered delin 
quent 


Better than fines 


This rather cumbersome meth ol 
handling interest payments has en 
followed by the credit union for many 


vears. It wa developed under the late 
J. C. Howell 


approximately 10 years. It has it : 


who was treasurer for 


advantages, but it has advantage 0 
which L[rett Ferris is happy Lo explain 
For one thing, as Ferris sees it, it r 
wards punctual repayments without 
exactly finin delinquents Tt doe rt 
have the bad psychological effect I 
i system of fines. But aside from 1 

it makes it possible ort isionally 
apply i full 1 pereent per mont! 
real estate loans to discourage 
estate speculators who sometimes 
up houses from distressed membe 


The Teachers note form says 
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proximate ly this: We promise lo pay 


to the credit union the 


amount of] 
hlank dollars with interest al the rale 
of one percent pet month on the un- 
paid balances lt is made a con- 
dition of this note that whenever 
interest paid within the month in 


which u 


is earned. blank percent of 


lacking on a construction or home im- 
unless it’s handled 
with precautions. Some members turn 


provement loan 


the whole building project over to one 
contractor. some like to do a bit of the 
work themselves and subcontract jobs 
they can’t handle. In any case. Arse- 
nault checks the records of contractors 





W yandotte 
Assets $8,067,574 
Average persona! 
loan balance $i,116 


Average share 
account $994 (emplo 
$740 (others 


Average real estate 


loan balance $5,331 
Number of real estate 

loans 663 
Number of personal 

loans 2,949 
Amount of personal 

loans $3,278,915 
Amount of real estate 

loans $3,554,472 





Newspaper Teachers 

$6,500,186 $24,733,689 

$770 $1,000 
= $775 $1,250 

$5,487 $5,348 

423 2,460 

3,605 9,246 

$2,850,686 $9,216,323 

$2,321,121 $13,155,861 








that month's interest shall be rebated. 
Vo such rebate shall be understood to 
apply to any payments of interest 
which may be in arrears. 

In other words, the payment of the 
rebate does not depend on the princi- 
pal payments being current, but sim- 
ply on the interest’ payments. This 
lenient attitude is shared by Wyan- 
dotte and the Newspaper group, too. 
None of these credit unions uses a 
rigid amortization table like the fa- 
miliar FHA schedules. A member can 
prepay any amount he wishes to on 
principal at any time. 

“This raises some problems occa- 
Ferris. “A 
may send us a check for several hun- 
dred dollars over the amount due. We 
don't use any of it to prepay interest 


sionally,” says member 


we apply it all immediately to prin- 
cipal. Sometimes when he discovers 
that there is another interest payment 
due next month, he is puzzled and we 
have to explain the whole thing, be- 


fore he understands how he benefits.” 


Checking on contractors 


Wvandotte is a member of the De- 
troit Better Business Bureau for rea- 
sons largely connected with real estate. 
\rsenault makes not only home loans 
but also construction loans, home im- 
provement loans and down payment 
or equity loans. 


\ member can take a royal shel- 





with the Better Business Bureau. sets 
the money aside and pays it out as 
work is completed. It’s important to 
get a waiver or sworn statement that 
all materials and labor have been paid 
for before you hand out the last dollar. 
he points out. On any construction 
work. he , 
firm written contracts before going 
ahead. 


urges his members to get 


Handling construction loans 


On construction loans. Wyandotte 
sets the money aside when the loan is 
approved, but charges interest dur- 
ing the first three months only on the 
amount actually used. After that, in- 
terest is charged on the entire amount 
of the loan. because otherwise these 
things have a tendency to drag along. 

Arsenault encourages members who 
don't much money to shop 
around for a house with a large FHA 
or GI mortgage from the low-rate 
period. “This is actually the best kind 
of bargain you can get in the home 
market today,” he says, “and we think 
an equity loan for this purpose is a 
good loan.” He points out that while 
you can’t legally make a down pay- 
ment loan to a member who is going 
to get new FHA financing, there’s no 
rule against lending to a member who 
is going to pick up an old FHA mort- 
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these are the coverages 
available through the 
credit union treasurers from 


CUNA INSURANCE the inconvenience of recording 
chattel mortgages, while still providing the 

SERVICES credit union with the protection that filing offers. 
It is desirable, too, because: 


? DEPARTMENT e It honors the privacy of your borrowers by 


’ CHATTEL LIEN NON- 
FILING INSURANCE 


is designed to relieve busy 





keeping their names from becoming a matter 
of public record 


“A ACONTINUING PROGRAM OF RESEARCH 
conducted by the CUNA Insurance Services 
Department improves existing services and helps 
develop new ones. 


e@ In most areas it costs no more—and frequently 
less—than the actual recording of the lien 
instruments. 





i 
' 
§ 
' 
‘ 
' 
CUNA ' THE GROUP 
' 
BONDING SERVICE a ACCIDENT POLICY 
' 
assists credit unions in ob- . for voluntary directors and 
taining the most compre- ; igi committeemen protects them 
hensive bonding protection a i in the event of accident during 
available for credit unions : the performance of the official duties of their 
today. A maximum amount ' office. A master contract issued to the Credit 
of bonding protection is provided at a minimum : Union National Association, Inc., provides the 
cost. This bond meets, and in most instances : coverage. The policy pays up to $1,000 in 
greatly exceeds, the requirements of supervisory : medical expenses for any one accidental injury, 
authorities. Improvement of existing bond 1 and pays scheduled amounts up to $8,000 for 
coverage is a continuing function of this service. : accidental death, dismemberment, and loss of 
r sight. 
' 







THE CUNA AUTO 
INSURANCE 
PROGRAM 


, aids credit unions 
in counselling their members on auto insurance 
needs. It helps them finance car purchases for 
their members, and makes available adequate 
insurance protection at a reasonable cost. This 
coordinated plan also provides a reliable nation- 
wide claim service, and special protection 
features. In effect, it is a “one stop’’ package 
auto loan service. Savings are returned to 
members in the form of dividends, based on 
premiums paid 





GENERAL LIABILITY 
INSURANCE 


covers most hazards except 
Workmen’s Compensation 
. Insurance. Coverage includes 
bodily injury sustained on any premises owned, 
leased, or occupied by the league or credit union, 
and products liability if the credit union or 
league serves refreshments. Nonownership 
automobile coverage, which protects the credit 
union or league if an employee is found négligent 
or liable in an automobile accident while 
conducting credit union business, is also 
available 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION INSURANCE 
Workmen's Compensation provides for compensation and other benefits required of the insured by the Workmen's 
Compensation Law for injuries arising out of and in the course of employment. 
For complete information—or a quotation—write to CUNA Insurance Services, Box 431, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Give the number of employees (part-time and full-time) in your credit union, and the estimated amount of annual 
payroll paid by your credit union 


Coverage under this program is not available in states having monopolistic funds (Arizona, Nevada, North Dakota, 
Ohio, West Virginia, and Wyoming 


To obtain complete information on Credit Union Insurance Protection, write to: 


cuna /nsurance 
SERVICES DEPARTMENT 


MADISON, WIS HAMILTON, ONT 


UNDERWRITTEN BY EMPLOYERS MUTUALS OF WAUSAU 
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construction 


iny disasters. 


W: | loans at one 
time Fer! it two of our 
is trouble and 

In ¢ I e. the contrac- 

ted the money 

krupt. The trouble is. 

t tell when a contractor may 

. pt He mav have an excel- 
ecord d good character, but 

he ery big and owns his own 

} el he may run into troubl 


y time. Our members paid their 
loans. but that didn’t make us feel any 
better 

How do you balance real estate and 


person il lo ins 4 
They push up 


When Arsenault was 
» real estate loans, he asked 
for advice from Detroit Teachers. He 
said he 
estate loans at or below 25 pere ent of 
total loan 
told: you ll be up to 50 percent before 
It was true. Wyandotte 


is at oF percent now Real estate lend- 


considering 


roing int 
vas thinking of keeping real 
You can’t do it, he was 
you know it 


ing was cut off last Se pte mber in order 
to maintain the ability to supply per- 
Detroit Teachers 
cut off last September, too. With real 
Detroit 
Ne wspaper has never decided exactly 


sonal loan needs 


estate loans at 40 percent, 
where to stop, but the feeling is that 


s enough. In 1956, News- 


paper raised its lending level from 50 


VO pe reent 


to 60 percent of appraised value, and 
during the next twelve months got an 
increase of 80 percent in real estate 
loans outstanding 
Detroit Teachers, 
of its loans out on real estate, has not 


with 70 percent 


set any percentage limit. The Teach- 
ers philosophy is that real estate is 
strictly a place to put spare cash, but 
all spare cash is put there. School 
teachers have strongly marked sea- 
sonal needs; at the peak period, 
Teachers borrows heavily to take care 
of personal loan demand. 

How can you tell whether your real 
estate loans are paying their share of 
the load? Arsenault says he doesn’t 
think W vandotte is doing much better 
than break-even on real estate |oans 
but he likes to make them because he 
thinks they’ re a useful service to mem 
bers. 

Ralph Novak of Detroit News; er 
is a seasoned accountant. He ts 
out that one loan in nine in the Ne 
paper group is a real estate loan, and 
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says a rough estimate of costs could 
be worked out on the assumption that 
real estate loans cost one-fifth of the 
overhead. (They cost more to make, 
in the first place, but less to handle 
later on.) According to this approach, 
Detroit Newspaper’s income and costs 


would look like this: 


Personal Real Estate 
Loans Loans 
Outstanding 
(Dec. 31, 59) $2,850,686 $2,321,121 
Income ('59) 281,178 116,039 
Cost ('59) 162.473 35,504 
Operating ratio 58%, at, 


If this approach is valid, then the 
credit union is doing better on its real 
estate loans than on its personal loans. 
If so, a lot of people will turn slightly 
purple. Of course, it is true that sav- 
ings and loans have lower overhead 
and charge much lower rates than 
small loan companies; it is also true 
that much depends on the average size 
of loan, the number of transactions 
needed per loan, the number of em- 
ployees needed per unit of loans out- 
standing, and so on. 

Detroit tried to 
analyze their personal and real estate 
loan costs from a somewhat different 
angle. Ferris believes that each $1.000 
of personal loans costs the credit union 
about $45 a year, while each $1,000 
of real estate loans costs about $15 a 
year. The initial cost of making real 


Teachers have 


MARITIMES 





estate loans is higher, he agrees, but 
the annual cost works out lower. At 
the present Detroit Teacher rates—6 
percent on real estate, 9 percent on 
personal—about 20 or 25 percent of 
mortgage loan income goes into costs, 
while about 45 or 50 percent of per- 
sonal loan income goes for costs. 

Ferris stresses that this is just edu- 
cated guesswork. He has gone over 
this with the certified public account- 
ant who handles much Detroit Teach- 
ers work, but both agree a really ac- 
curate cost comparison would require 
a minutely detailed study. 

But the discrepancy between Fer- 
ris’s figures and Novak’s figures is 
intriguing. You are reminded of the 
problems railroads have in costing 
freight and passenger service. Possi- 
bly the best approach is to look at the 
general growth figures. 

More than half the real estate loans 
these credit unions are making are 
refinancing earlier loans made by 
other lenders, including a large vol- 
ume of FHA and GI loans. The fact 
that so many members come to their 
credit unions for refinancing as soon 
as their equity is big enough is a 
gratifying indication of the faith they 
have in their credit unions and of the 
sense of security credit union financ- 
ing gives them. 


"Leadership" is a word you hear on every 


tongue. 


(Continued from page 19) 
credit union you will get a blank stare. 
St. Agnes credit union folded up years 
ago. Since the credit union boom of 
the 30’s, 90 of the 318 credit unions 
chartered in Nova Scotia have liqui- 
dated. 

Some of those that disappeared 
were simply absorbed by credit un- 
ions that were better situated. Others, 
after the economic disturbances of the 
thirties and the upheavals of the war 
years, died quietly as the economy of 
the province achieved some kind of 
equilibrium. But there were, undoubt- 
edly, groups which failed because the 
spark of leadership went cold. 

In the other Maritime provinces, 
New Brunswick and Prince Edward 
Island, the liquidation experience 
has been much the same as in Nova 





Where does 


it come from? 


Scotia. In recent years the total in- 
crease in assets in the three provinces 
has been steady but the number of 
credit unions to be chartered has 
about equalled the number liquidated. 
Though Nova Scotia credit unions 
more than doubled their assets from 
1952 to 1959, the number of credit 
unions remained virtually the same. 

The credit union movement in New 
Brunswick is divided into French and 
English-speaking leagues. Most of the 
French groups are of the parish type, 
were organized by the Antigonish 
movement through study clubs. The 
industrial employee groups are mostly 
English-speaking and are virtually all 
in the Brunswick Federation which is 
affiliated with CUNA. Harry Daley, 
managing director of the Brunswick 
Federation, observes that the type of 
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FOR EVERY CREDIT UNION 
ACCOUNTING PROBLEM 
AN PROUD 


URROWEHS ESwel 


Call our nearby branch today and have an experienced Burroughs Systems 
Counselor demonstrate the proved answer to your accounting problem. 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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Bd Burroughs Corporation 


Burroughs 


D “NEW DIMENSIONS {| in electronics and data processing systems” 
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lustrial. the rest being 
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1 hi o study groups active 

Prince Edward Island today. ac 

ordi lo Reginald Me Carville 

league managing director \ lay pos 

tola movement promoted by the 

bi hop of Charlottetown, however, in 

clude i tud I eratives and 
credit 

Lh res edit union on the 

island wated at Tignish, a rela 

tively ll fish ind farming com 

munity on the north end of the island 

| hh lit union, organized in 

1953. boasts assets of 8295.000. Cle 

tus (, manager ittributes part of 

the 4 pid ot th to the closing of the 

local k the vear the credit: union 

Wil dl \ similar case may 

he seer Mabou. Nova Scotia. where 

the credit union has increased its as 

ets trom 520,000 in 1953 to a current 


S75.000. The 


Mabou bank also closed 


in L953 The leadership in Tignish 
Credit | today avs Gavin. “in 
clude everal young members He 
ilso reports that a school credit union 
progran irrently being organized 


Optimistic side 


Phere ire bright spots, neverthe 
less. in the Maritimes. The fisher- 
men coopel itive wholesale organiza 


tion, United Maritime 
§$4.000.000 


Fisheries, did 
of business last year. The 
Woodlot Owners’ 
regarded as having a 
potential perhaps as great as that of 
t Mi \ 


‘ram, under which single-unit houses 


tie wly or inized 


Association is 


operative housing pro 


can be built at about half-pri 

showing signs of life. A commercial 
pulpwood plant near Port Hawkes 
bury which will be completed soon Is 
expected to add to the income of th 
province that has always been starved 
lor industry 


in Halifax j 


\ cooperative abl 

now under constru 
Current methods of public edu 

tion about credit unions in the M 


times include the “Peo le’s Scl 
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i weekly television program broadcast 
from Sydney and sponsored jointly 
by the St. Francis \Navier extension 
Lnited Mine 


W orke rs Iwo or three programs eat h 


department and the 


vear are devoted to credit unions. 
‘People’s School” programs devoted 
to other matters such as cooperatives. 
consumer credit, social welfare and 
financial problems: of the family in- 
clude discussion of credit 


Scattered radio advertising is also 


unLOnS. 


employed in the Maritime provinces 
as a means of public education, but 
nothing on a large seale. A leadership 
school, lasting four to six weeks, is 
held every winter in Antigonish. Its 
curriculum relates to general com- 


munity 


leadership. 
Education marches on 


Current methods of membership 
education include workshops for ofh- 
cers. Last vear 15 to 20 of these were 
held in various parts of Nova Scotia. 
\ leadership school for credit union 
officers is held every year at Halifax. 


It usually consists of five evening lec- 


tures delivered during a five-week 
pe riod. A $1LO fee is charged partly 
on the grounds that a free course is 


not so apt to arouse interest. For the 
summer of 1961 the beginning session 
of a three-vear credit union school is 
en isioned hy league ofhc ials. 
Maritime credit unions see them- 
selves as part of a larger social wel- 
fare program. Since they were born 
of the 


tempt to help men save their souls.” 


Antigonish movement, “an at- 


ind were conceived as blood brothers 
of the cooperatives. it is easy to ap- 
preciate such a present-day attitude 

one which seems to prevail at the 
vrass roots as well as in the league 
othees. 


At a recent meeting of Maritime 
league managing directors their com- 
mon organizational problems came 
under discussion. The roles of educa- 
tion and leadership were frequently 
recurring themes: 

“Credit union officers often agree 
on the importance of membership 
education but seldom do they have 
time to provide the personal contact 
themselves. They are willing to con- 
tribute funds to the league for this 
purpose, however.” 

“The matter of giving the move- 
ment a shot in the arm seems to de- 
pend on the matter of individual 
leadership.” 

“Leadership training needs to be 





stressed. Recently in one of the big 
credit unions an officer was lost and 
it was only by the grace of God that 
they were able to come up with a 
replacement.” 

“Membership is the officer's hardest 
job in terms of time and facilities.” 

“Officer training should be a local 
project.” 

The role of the overburdened man- 
ager was cited as a hindering factor: 
“A part-time credit union manager. 
one who gets. say, $500 to $1.500 a 
vear. has his nose to the grindstone 
as it is. He isn’t likely to go out and 
ask for even more work in the way of 
educating members. At the same time 
he is reluctant to suggest that a full- 
time manager be hired because he 
will be out that extra income.” 

‘An elementary workshop should 
be set up for new officers, but for those 
who have been on the board for a 
long time it shouldn’t be necessary 
to put them through the old stuff 
again.” 

“The league board should be called 
upon for help more often.” 

The role of cooperatives was noted: 
“In some areas the cooperatives 
haven't given a nickel in support of 
the credit union even 
approached.” 


after being 


Regional coordination needed 


The importance of group effort 
was stressed by Father J. A. Gillis, 
director of St. Francis Xavier's ex- 
tension department and chairman of 
“Prog- 
unions will be 
achieved only by shoulder-to-shoulder 
cooperation of the Maritime leagues.” 


the league directors’ meeting: 
ress of our credit 


Some leaders in the Maritime 

emphatically deny that 
credit unions there have arrived at 
some kind of plateau. They point out 
that when strong leadership exists at 
the grass roots level, growth of the 
individual credit union can be 
phenomenal, even in areas such as 
the village of Petite de Grat where 
potential may appear very limited. 
Though it has been generally agreed 
hy Maritime credit union leaders that 
the day of the study club is past, the 
kitchen meeting, an informalized type 
of study club, continues to: be effec- 
tive when given inspired leadership. 
Recently there have been meetings 
to study these problems regionally. A 
planning committee has been set up 
by the Nova Scotia League. A fresh 
start may be ahead. 
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For Accurate Contro/ 


The Voucher Check of Wide Acceptance 
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Compare the Tailored Safety 
Features of this Karbon-Out 
Credit Union Voucher Check 













J THE NAME OF YOUR CREDIT UNION 99-909. 
os —— —_ ANYWHERE, U.S.A. 

| LITTLE MAN WITH THE UMBRELLA 

MAY BE PLACED HERE FOR CREDIT 
| UNIONS AFFILIATED WITH CUNA 


ANYWHERE, U.S. A.___ 19... NO, This Voucher Check, with duplicate and trip- 
licate, is especially designed to comply with 
Pay. : - ~- reer camara Nai internal control systems developed by Credit 
Unions. 
To tHe It provides three complete, item- 
orver THe Name or Your Creorr UNION 


ized records of payment with one 
writing, including two detachable 
carbon copies with the same 
iat RUTEGOEED SIURETINE serial number for journal and 
ledger postings. 


THE Name or Your Bank 
F ANYWHERE, U. 6. A 














= PE 1) z= wr) usta nr Fully personalized with the 
“SHARES T poneneeennea 35 > names of your Credit Union and 
| ! Bank, imprinted in black ink. 
' | soon wo. MOTE HO. 
a bf i | @ Your choice of account head- 
ree Wey { ings and type matter at bottom 
t i 1 ___§ of voucher where asterisks are 


mTeresT 


' shown; the balance of litho- 
| Gave casneo ar Bane 








exeense T T T IRIS graphing is permanent. 
it i. i _] Posteo With Lithographers Union 
ray | rT oh &) Label and Little Man symbol 
genie oun . t + + + ae a" an tenet (for credit unions affiliated with 
| aeveoves CUNA). 
a  — - 4 ax =—= =o ae shit =a OF auTHORIZED ev ——— 


YOUR CREDIT UNION 
ANYWHERE, U.S. A. 





THIS TRIPLICATE KARBON-OUT SYSTEM VOUCHER 


CHECK, FOR SAFETY REASONS SHOULD 
BE A MUST WITH ALL CREDIT UNIONS 





Money Orders can Now be Sold! ACCOUNTS PAYABLE CHECK 







































































. — 
A Valued Service to your Members ee Ee ae 
} ee owtralibel 
The provision which permits all Federal Credit Unions to im ve ; an adie 
sell negotiable checks and money orders to members, palGnaiaidie thine i ae te easy F| 
and to cash checks and money orders for a fee. = Fe octesilliisnl 
~ : 
) MONEY ORDER | y ey 
b THE NAME OF YouR CREDIT UNION sume ™ Tt 
| 5 eee ae ’ MOE ek “ ».. 
5 ANYWHERE. US A ear. BD -@-~- 
3 “oars or $s meee cle 
; ‘Tun Nese oF Your Gane ne ee © ee ere a “ GEpenaEs me 2 ree ee - mergperemete 
/ > % real we Y Twa NAME GF YOUR CREDIT Uren ee | 
= — entagniittick : OE ee Ve 
—— Maar r wer 
Personalized with the names of your Credit Union and its 
ve tome ar Yat Gener Vee 
designated Bank, including Lithographers Union Label, — yee a 
in blue ink . = J : eee 
Tamper proof safety tint and water marked paper back- eee : — 3 : ; 
] ground, with Credit Union motto, and Little Man symbol A tamper proof check with the same Credit Union design 
(for credit unions affiliated with CUNA). and tinted background, imprinted with the name of your 
Credit Union and its bank, Little Man symbal (for credit 
Three automatic records of each check for your protec- : 
2 - Gen. Copies and Uarben-Out os Gecleed. unions affiliated with CUNA), and Credit Union motto, 


and your choice of two stubs. 
NEARLY 2,000 CREDIT UNIONS ARE NOW USING OUR QUALITY, UNION-MADE FORMS AND WINDOW MACHINE PASS-BOOKS 
SAMPLES AND PRICES FURNISHED ON REQUEST 


Protectu Bank-Note Corporation 
Dept. C » 4048-58 Schubert Avenue « Chicago 339, Illinois 
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KONA COMMUNITY 


Delinquencies seem to be no problem, 
thanks to the two active collectors. 
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\bout 80 percent of all credit union losses are 
honesty. You 


safeguards. These points are important: 


SP Be selective in hiring a new employee. Carefully investigate his 

jualifications and background before you add him to your staff. 

It's perhaps your greatest opportunity to prevent losses. When 

you hire a new employee, make certain that he understands what 
compensation and fringe benefits will be 


a lose any “loop hole- 
blank che 
thenti 


a direct result of dis- 


can help cut this percentage by insisting on practical 


in your ¢ redit union operation. Don’t sign 
ks in advance. Be sure that loan applications are au- 
that bank statements are reconciled, and that members’ 
recounts are verified. Never permit the use of 1.0.U.’s. Set up 
orkable controls for dormant, closed, and charged-off accounts. 
Avoid an “it can’t happen to us” attitude. 


oe onvey the idea that it’s no reflection upon the character of any 


ndividual to carry adequate “dishonesty” coverage bond. It’s 


rust rood business practice 


then 


Determine the coverage you need, 
obtain it 

Your credit union can secure 
equal to the total assets of the 
or $2 000,000 optional bond 


more} 


hond coverage with a miximum limit 
credit union, not in excess of $1,000,000 
overage if total assets are $1,000,001 or 


Compare this with your present bonding protection, and re- 


que t omple te details now 


Write for 576 Bonding Folder 


ISSUED AND 
UNDERWRITTEN BY 


CUNA Imsurance Services 
BONDING 


MADISON. WISCONSIN HAMILTON. ONTARIO 
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® Dividends. During 1957 Kona 


For 


1958 and 1959 the dividend rate was 


ing 


members received a 5 percent inter- 
refund for each of these three 
years. 


est 


®@ Delinquencies. Delinquencies 
are no problem at Kona. The group’s 
two collectors follow a schedule of 
monthly visits to all borrowers. Dur- 
ing these calls they collect all princi- 
pal and interest which is due monthly 
as well as all interest due on single- 
payment loans. In addition, the col- 
lectors contact each delinquent bor- 
rower at least once a month at his 
home or place of employment. Says 
manager Inaba, “Last year our col- 
lectors made some 3,800 calls.” 

At the beginning of February, 
1960. Kona’s 3.185 members owned 
$2.824.428.33 in shares. Total assets 
were $3.059.889.95, and there 
1.356 loans outstanding for a total 
of $2,.069,233.24. 
amounted to 2.7 


groups outstanding loans. 


were 


Delinquencies 
percent of the 

Here is what three members say 
about Kona: 


® Coffee farmer Masaki Horiu- 
chi, 39, father of four children and 
owner of 14 acres: “I have joined our 
credit union sixteen years ago. Dur- 
ing this time I have borrowed be- 
tween $10,000 and $12,000 for opera- 
tional purposes including fertilizers, 
weed killers, spray pumps. and other 
farm equipment such as dryers, pres- 
sure pumps and jeeps. Also for 
family needs, medical expenses and 
vacations for the whole family to 
Honolulu. And I borrowed some 
$5,000 to buy my farm and family 
car. 

“T have developed a method for 
both my loan requests and repay- 
ments. When I borrow, I do it after 
estimating the probable yield of my 
crop. But I do not borrow the full 
amount. Instead I allow for a drop 
in prices in my calculations so that 
I will be able to repay my loan on 
schedule even if coffee prices should 
go down. 

“My repayment method is simple. 
too. Whatever money I get when I 
finally sell my crop, I take to the 
credit union. At that time I repay 
whatever I owe. The difference be- 
tween the loan and my crop yield, I 
put into my share account. 

“T also have a checking account at 
one of our local banks. And when- 
ever this account gets too low. I go 
back to the credit union for another 
loan. The loan funds I get from the 
credit union I put into my checking 
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“They say he fell asleep reading The Bridge.” 
“He'll be awfully well informed when he wakes up!” 


Drowsy board members and committee members may benefit by Bridge subscriptions. Credit un- 
ions that subscribe for all their official family tell us they see definite advantages. 


April, 1960 29 
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ON CUNA SERVICES 


The CUNA program and services are planned on the basis of consultation 
between League officers and staff, national board and committee members and 
CUNA staff. The basic purpose of the CUNA program is to support, supplement 
ind strengthen League programs. Most CUNA services are available through 
League offices: some are available directly 
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ADVERTISING AND PROMOTION 
[he department is completing its 1,- 


Oth job since it was established in 
September, 1954. (Phil Davies, director.) 


LEGAL AND LEGISLATIVE 


efore a subcom 
Banking and Cur 
full disclosure 
would require PUBLIC RELATIONS 

ill nterest 
recent CUNA 


=U ! iry of 


Credit Union Day materials will reach 
Leagues and chapters in time to make 
plans at June chapter meetings. The 
new Credit Union Yearbook will be pub 
lished in June. A newspaper kit is now 
available from CUNA’s Public Relations 
department for committees and individu 

Is who like to improve their ability 
to do newspaper publicity work for 
credit unions. (Warren Lutey, director.) 


ind provincial 
durin 1959 
f the digest of 
January |. 1960 


David Weinberg 


SPECIAL PROJECTS 


\ level INSURANCE SERVICES 
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[wo additional loss prevention spe- 
cialists have joined the department. 
Staff is now studying examination prac- 
enable each credit tices of supervisory agencies, to deter 
a mine whether uniform standards can be 


oming thre developed. (Stan Harris, director.) 


ORGANIZATION 
WORLD EXTENSION 
The “national accounts” project to 
\ plete manual in En reach potential groups in industries with 
nationwide installations is bringing re- 
duction. Staff is « \ sults. A four-folder organizer's kit, which 
Korea, Japan, Philipy carries the organizer through the four 
| Venezuela. In the W stages of credit union organization, is 
now in production. (Bob Dolan.) 


n unde rdevelope 


member is condu 


EXECUTIVE 
The executive offices of the Credit Union National Association are located in 
Madison, Wisconsin, and Hamilton, Ontario. Vance Austin is managing 
director, Orrin Shipe is assistan| managing director and John Brady is comp- 


troller, all in Madison. Bob Ingram is Canadian manager in Hamilton. The 
Washington office is under the direction of Hubert Rhodes. 














account for operational expenses until 
next year's crop comes in. 

“Without the credit union, 
wouldn't have a farm today.” 


®@ Service station owner Yasuki 
Nakagawa, Kona charter member: 
“When we organized our credit union 
we had many loan sharks and two 
hanks in our community. But there 
was no source of consumer credit 
which we could control by ourselves. 
That’s why all of us were interested 
when a soil conservation agent men- 
tioned the credit union idea to us. 

“Times were really hard. I started 
my share account with $2.25 on No- 
vember 12. 1936. It took me two 
years, until | had finished paying for 
my first full share. 

“The credit union helped me to 
save and spend systematically. | 
bought my business with $15,000 
from our credit union. This amount 
was so large that the board had to 
take special action. It lent $10,000 
to me and $5.000 to my wife. Within 
fifteen months I had repaid my wife's 
loan in full. And it took me a total 
of 3 years and 10 months to pay off 
my own $10.000 loan. Without our 
credit union. and the trust and judg- 
ment of its directors. I would not 
have been able to buy my own busi- 
ness which is now providing a liveli- 
hood for myself, my wife and our 
six children.” 


@ Rancher Clarence Nakahara. 
56. owner of 232 acres of ranch and 
coffee land: “I became a Kona mem- 
ber seven years ago. Since then I 
have borrowed to buy my land and 
a ear. Altogether I have borrowed 
nearly $20.000. 


“It was very fortunate for me that 
I was able to borrow from the credit 
union seven years ago. Land values 
have gone up on the island of Hawaii. 
My property today is worth a good 
deal more than I paid for it.” 

Has Kona been successful in com- 
batting loan shark operations in its 
area? Manager Inaba believes that 
it has. Says he. “Loan sharks were 
quite active in our 1,000 square-mile 
community until the mid-fifties. But 
we haven't had a single loan shark 
complaint for five years now. We be- 
lieve that we have been successful in 
putting all of them out of business. 
Of course it took us nearly twenty 
vears to do this.” 


@ Future plans. Kona’s future 
plans include a substantial expansion 
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one of the most effective 


programs introduced 
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because | sincerely believe that the CUNA 
School for Credit Union Personnel constitutes 
one of the most progressive, one of the most 
practical, and one of the most effective programs 
introduced by CUNA during the past decade, | 
recommend, without reservation, that credit union 
boards everywhere make every effort to send at 
east ‘key personnel’ to this excellent school.” 


Courtney Scott, Manager 
Calgary Terminal Savings & 
Credit Union Ltd. 

Calgary, Alberta 

Class oj 1957 


. it has given me greater 
insight into our members’ 
problems... 


“| have benefited in many ways by completing 
the CUNA School for Credit Union Personnel 
It has made me a more effective leader . . . and 
has given me greater insight into our members’ 
problems. Starting as a cashier, I'm now assistant 
treasurer and office manager of my credit union 
Without the background of the three years’ 
schooling, it would have been a difficult task for 
me to accept full responsibility and do the job 
as it should be done.”’ 
Ida R. D’ Avolio 
GAFB-NFFE Credit Union 
Griffiss Air Force Base, N.Y 
Class of 1958 


..any person who wishes 
to make credit union work a 
career should attend... 


the real value, | believe, is the inspiration 
the motivation it provides me to go on seeking 
greater knowledge, and to improve myself, not 
only in credit union service, but in other fields 
of learning. My feeling is that any person who 
wishes to make credit union work a career 
should attend and graduate from this school to 
provide a basic foundation for such work.” 


Jerome L. Hoff 

Credit Union 

Management Specialist 

Minnesota League of Credit Unions 
Saint Paul 3, Minnesota 

Class of 1957 


“Practical... inspirational” say these graduates of the 


MMER. SCHOOL for 
CREDIT JNION PERSONNEL 


JULY 17 


about the schoo/ 


The CUNA School is your opportunity to 
advance your career in the credit union field. 
Spend two weeks for three summers at the 
University of Wisconsin, studying with 
college professors, staff members, and fellow 
students. Increase your knowledge of prob- 
lems, procedures, and philosophy. 

You will live and attend classes at the 1960 
session in the most comfortable new buildings 
on the campus, located on the “downtown” NAME 
side. After school, enjoy Madison and its 

famous lakes. 


CUNA Education Department 
CREDIT UNION NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 431, Madison, Wisconsin 


ag Ys ; —- y CREDIT UNION 
luition fee of $160 per session covers class- 


work, room and board. Some scholarship 
funds available. Final application deadline 
June 1. Mail coupon now to obtain com- 
plete details. 


ADDRESS 


INVEST IN YOUR FUTURE IN CREDIT UNION MOVEMENT 


April, 1960 














YOU NEED 


Brows 


Handjond 
COIN CARDS! 


Coin Cards by 
Handford Brown 
will encourage your 
members to save 
regularly pay 
loan installments 
promptly! These 
Coin Cards are « 
proven credit to 
Credit Unionsl 


Holders 
for $3.00 


in dimes! 


Holders 
for $5.00 


in quarters! 


Write for attractive samples and low prices 
today! We will gladly design a special Celn 
Cord to meet your specific requirements! 
Phone or mail coupon now! 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


| HANDFORD BROWN CO., INC. 
Dept. CUB 04-60 

| Coytesville, New Jersey 
Gentlemen 














Please send me further information on 
your “Coin Cards” 


HANDFORD 
=j]-10)' 1, Bete s 


7 neonen Been. e. Oe ame) ‘ 





of its field staff. Comments treasurer 
Peter Hirata: “We would like to in- 
crease our field force and mechanize 
our office operations so that fewer 
employees will have to spend their 
time on paper work. Ultimately we 
hope to have a larger number of em- 
ployees in the field than in the office. 
We believe that our real opportunity 
for improved services lies in ex- 
panded and intensified field work.” 


COMING EVENTS 


April 1-2—District of Columbia Credit 
Union League annual meeting, Hotel 
Statler-Hilton, Washington. 


April 1-2 —— — Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Gearhart Hotel, Gearhart. 

April 2—-Maryland Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore. 


April 2—New Hampshire Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Highway Hotel, 
Concord. 


April 7-9—Kansas Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Jayhawk Hotel and City 
Auditorium, Topeka. 


April 8-9—Illinois Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 


April 8-9—Massachusetts CUNA Asso 
ciation annual meeting, Hotel Somerset, 
Boston. 


April 9—Vermont Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Middlebury Inn, Middle- 
bury. 

April 21-23 — Alberta Credit Union 
League annual meeting, MacDonald Hotel, 
Edmonton. 


April 21-28 — Nebraska Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Cornhusker Hotel, 
Lincoln. 


April 21-23 — Oklahoma Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Tulsa Hotel, Tulsa. 

April 21-23—Pennsylvania Credit Un- 
ion League annual meeting, Sheraton Hotel, 
Philadelphia. 

April 22-23— Alabama Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Thomas Jefferson 
Hotel, Birmingham. 


April 22-23— Arkansas Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Pines Hotel, Pine 
Bluff. 


April 22-23 Georgia Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Albany. 


April 22-23—lowa Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Blackhawk Hotel, Daven. 
port. 


April 22-23 — Michigan Credit Union 
League annual meeting Pantlind Hotel, 
Grand Rapids. 


April 22-23—Minnesota Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Nicollet Hotel, 
Minneapolis. 


April 22-23 — Tennessee Credit Union 
League annual meeting, New Gatlinburg 
Inn, Gatlinburg. 


\pril 22-24—South Dakota Credit Un- 
ion League annual meeting, Sheraton 
Cataract Hotel, Sioux Falls. 


April 23-24 -— Wyoming Credit Union 
League annual meeting, City-County Build- 
ing, Casper. 

April 28-May 1—Ohio Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Carter, Cleveland 
and Statler Hotels, Cleveland. 


April 29-30 — Colorado Credit Union 
= annual meeting, Shirley-Savoy Ho- 
tel, ver. 


April 2930—North Carolina Credit 
Union League, annual meeting, O. Henry 
Hotel, Greensboro. 


April 29-30—West Virginia Credit Un- 
ion League annual meeting, Chancellor 
Hotel, Parkersburg. 


April 29-May 1—Louisiana Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Capitol House 
Hotel, Baton Rouge. 


April 30—Delaware Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Wilmington. 


May — Twelfth District meeting, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 


May 4-8—Annual conference and busi- 
ness meeting, National Association of 
Managing Directors, Gateway Hotel, 
Land O’Lakes, Wisconsin. 


May 5-7—Virginia Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Hotel Chamberlin, Old 
Point Comfort. 

May 6-8—Hawaii Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Waikiki Lau Yee Chai and 
Princess Kaiulani Hotel, Honolulu. 

May 9-15—CUNA and affiliates’ annual 
meetings, Loraine Hotel, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. 


May 11—10 a.m., joint meeting; 2 p.m., 
CUNA Supply board. 


May 12—9 a.m., CUNA executive com- 
mittee; 1 p.m., CUNA Supply member- 
ship meeting;— New CUNA Supply 
board; 4 p.m., dedication of new CUNA 
Mutual building. 

May 13—8 a.m., CUNA Mutual board; 
10 a.m., CUNA Mutual symposium; 10 
a.m. to 4 p.m., CUNA Mutual polls open; 
2:15 p.m., CUNA Mutual biennial gen- 
eral election meeting. 


May 14—9 a.m., CUNA board. 


May 15—9 a.m., CUNA board;—New 
CUNA executive committee. 


June 3-5—New York State Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Laurels Country 
Club, Sackett Lake, Monticello. 


June 8-10—Nova Scotia Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Cornwallis Inn, 
Kentville. 


June 10-11—Washington Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Monticello Hotel, 
Longview. 


June 23-25—British Columbia Credit 
Union League annual meeting, Courtenay. 


June 24-25 — Montana Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Florence Hotel, 
Missoula. 


September 9-10—Wisconsin Credit Un- 
ion League annual meeting, Loraine Hotel, 
Madison. 


September 15-17—Florida Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Deauville Hotel, 
Miami Beach. 


September 30-October 1—Indiana credit 
Union League annual meeting, Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis. 


November 17-20—Missouri Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Hotel Muehlebach, 
Kansas City. 


CLASSIFIED 


POSITION WANTED: assistant manager of 
teachers’ credit union. Six years similar ex- 
perience. Especially qualified for member edu- 
cation and promotion work. California pre- 
ferred. Box A69. 
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POSTING TRAYS AND UNIT 


A modern, efficient posting tray will save you 
valuable time in handling your members’ ac 
counts. Several sizes available to accommo- 
date small, medium, or large cards. A variety 
of tray stands, too, in open, lock-cabinet, or 
file-drawer styles. Write for information and 
prices of the posting equipment that meets 
your requirements, 








and for your 
convenience ... ACCOUNTING MACHINE FORMS 


If you’re buying a new bookkeeping machine 
Don’t order any supplies until you see CUNA 
Supply’s samples of approved forms. To obtain 
samples and a price list, write to CUNA Supply, 
OFFICE ad the somber at ecconih peered, 
FURNITURE 
If you’re re-ordering bookkeeping machine forms 
Before you re-order the forms you’re now using, 
write to CUNA Supply for a price quotation. 





If your credit union does not have local access Include samples of the forms, the desired 
to a complete line of office furniture, send quantity of each, and any necessary special 
your requirements to CUNA Supply Coop- instructions. 

erative, 


Order now from your league (oases. 7. % Supply OTeTo) ol e- tik = Bc Sco 


supply department or from... BOX 333, MADISON, WIS. - BOX 800, HAMILTON, ONT 











DEMOCRACY | 


lo the people in the United States, Canada and other free countries de- 
mocracy means “government in which the supreme power is retained by 
the people and exercised either directly, or indirectly, through a system of 


representation’’. 


Just as in a democracy, you, the policyowners, operate, control and have a 
voice in managing this great organization. You elect its Board of Directors 


and you entrust to them the responsibility of operating your company. 


In the past you have elected directors with many years of credit union ex- 
perience whose constant purpose has been to build and serve the credit union 
movement. To retain this constant purpose and democratic control, it is im- 
portant you continue to elect directors motivated by true credit union philos- 


ophy and ideals. 


An election meeting will be held in your home area between March 24 and 
May 3 (you will be advised of the date). You are urged to exercise your 
voting power, either at your area meeting, or at the Biennial Election held 


in Madison Friday, May 13. 


Only through you will CUNA Mutual continue to be a company that se- 


cures the liberties, properties and lives of credit union people. 


lan 


CUNA MUTUAL INSURANCE SOCIETY 











